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Timid  Timothy's  Termination 


Allegra  King,  F.'3 1 


& 


EVIEW  the  facts  of  the  case, 
Lawson,"  commanded  the  in- 
spector. "Perhaps  if  I  hear  the 
story  as  if  for  the  first  time, 
some  idea  will  present  itself  that  I  over- 
looked." 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  detective, 
and,  clearing  his  throat,  began: 

"Timothy  Bradshaw  died  on  the 
evening  of  September  nine,  under  mys- 
terious circumstances." 

The  inspector  looked  up  with  an  oath. 
"As  if  I  hadn't  been  thinking  about  that 
for  the  last  three  days." 

"You  said  from  the  beginning,  sir,  and 
his  death  was  the  beginning  of  the 
affair." 

"On  the  contrary,  Lawson,  it  was  the 
climax.  But  go  ahead."  He  settled  his 
head  in  his  hands  and  made  no  more 
comments  as  the  subordinate  continued: 

"The  death  was  discovered  by  his 
landlady,  who,  hearing  sounds  of  a  terrific 
struggle,  rushed  to  his  room,  and  with 
the  aid  of  several  gentlemen  boarders, 
forced  her  way  in.  Bradshaw  was 
crouched  in  a  position  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow.  His  face  was  contorted  into  a 
mask  of  horror  and  fear.  There  were 
bruises  on  his  throat  and  his  clothes  were 
torn.  The  cause  of  his  death,  however, 
was  not  only  the  choking,  but  a  blow  on 
his  head.  The  coroner  stated  he  had  been 
dead  approximately  twenty  minutes,  at 
the  time  of  the  examination,  which 
space  of  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
struggle  heard  by  the  landlady,  Airs. 
Teek. 

"Bradshaw  was,  according  to  his  ac- 
quaintances, a  quiet,  retiring  fellow,  fond 
of  reading,  rarely  going  out,  save  to  and 
from  his  work  in  a  printing  office.  His 
fellow-workers  regarded  him  with  fa- 
therly amusement  because  of  his  meek, 


ever-pleasant  manner.  He  was  labeled 
'Timid  Timothy'  and  was  not  known  to 
have  had  so  much  as  an  argument  with 
anyone.  He  lived  simply  and  comfort- 
ably on  his  meager  salary.  He  was  not 
known  to  have  any  family  connections. 
All  reports  concerning  him  had  shown 
him  to  be  a  pleasant,  harmless  soul,  and 
failed  to  disclose  any  motive  for  his 
murder. 

"The  condition  of  the  room  showed 
signs  of  a  struggle,  but  no  search.  The 
windows  were  securely  locked,  as  the  door 
had  been.  No  signs  of  any  other  presence 
could  be  found.  All  finger  prints,  when 
examined,  proved  to  be  the  victim's  own. 

"Suicide  was  out  of  the  question,  not 
only  from  lack  of  motive,  but  also  his 
position.  Had  he  choked  himself,  his 
hands  would  have  been  at  his  throat,  and 
their  strength  was  not  great  enough, 
according  to  the  physician,  to  inflict  the 
bruises  that  were  apparent.  Finally,  no 
person,  contemplating  suicide,  would 
chose  such  a  slow,  painful,  and  awkward 
means  of  inflicting  death. 

"Not  a  single  clue  could  be  discovered," 
Lawson  ended  in  a  cheerful  tone  that 
utterly  belied  the  hopelessness  of  their 
prospects. 

"How  can  I  solve  a  thing  without  a 
shred  of  evidence?  The  man  retired 
early  in  the  evening,  and  a  commotion 
was  heard.  The  door  was  forced,  and  he 
was  found  dead.  In  that  front  room, 
with  the  unshaded  windows  opening  on  a 
main  thoroughfare,  no  intruder  could 
have  made  his  entrance  or  exit  by  them, 
regardless  of  the  lock.  There  is  but  one 
staircase,  and  that  leads  to  the  living 
room  where  most  of  the  boarders  were 
sitting.  What  can  you  make  of  that,  eh? 
What  can  you?"  He  glared  belligerently 
at  the  placid  man  beside  him. 
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"Why  couldn't  the  murderer  hide  in  an 
upstairs  room  while  the  rest  were  eating, 
and  sneak  in  with  Timothy  himself,  say 
with  his  hand  over  his  mouth,"  ventured 
the  other,  "and  then  get  out  again  before 
the  boarders  got  upstairs?" 

"The  dead  man  locking  the  door  on  the 
inside  after  him,  I  suppose!  Besides,  the 
noise  was  still  going  on,  when  Mrs.  Teek 
first  tried  the  doo^  and  then  it  stopped. 

"I'm  going  to  drop  the  case,  unless 
something  definite  turns  up.  You  con- 
tinue your  investigations  into  his  daily 
life,  Lawson.  See  if  you  can't  dig  up 
some  face  we  haven't  found." 

"Yes,  sir.'" 

The  telephone  jangled  imperatively. 
The  inspector's  "well?"  was  just  as  im- 
perative. 

The  voice  on  the  other  end  was  shrill 
and  nervously  feminine. 

"Is  this  Inspector  Cole?"  and  at  his 
gruff  reply,  "I'm  a  nurse  at  the  Peter 
Grimes  Hospital.  I  don't  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  telling  you  this,  'cause  I  sup- 
pose a  nurse  is  sort  of  like  a  doctor  or  a 
priest,  ought  not  to  tell  the  things  they 
hear,  you  know,  but  I  read  the  papers  a 
lot,  and  I've  been  called  a  very  observant 
person,  and  I  noticed  right  off  that  this 
patient  acted  very  queer  and  now  he's 
talking  queer,  and  I  said  to  myself  right 
away,  'That  inspector  should  hear  of  this, 
and  I  propose  to  tell  him,'  and  so  that  is 
why  I'm  calling  you." 

"Who  is   the  patient,   and  what  is  he 


saying 


?' 


"I  can't  tell  you  over  the  'phone,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  at  all, 
because — " 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  are  you  sure  it's  im- 
portant? I'm  busy  and  I  can't  take  any 
new  cases  unless — " 

"But  this  isn't  a  new  case!  Did  you 
think  I'd  call  to  tell  you  something  unim- 
portant?" the  shrill  voice  rose  shriller. 
"He  keeps  talking  about  'Timid  Timothy,' 
and  only  this  morning  I  noticed  that 
Bradshaw  man  that  was  murdered  was 
called  'Timid  Timothy."  Aren't  you  on 
that  case?" 


"Yes.  You  say  this  patient  of  yours 
seems  to  know  something  about  it?  Who 
is  he,  and  what  ails  him?" 

"I  think  you  ought  to  see  him,  really, 
it's  all  very  mysterious,  his  being  stabbed 
with  a  knife  and  knowing  something 
about  that  murder.  Can't  you  come  up 
and  see  him  yourself?" 

"Stabbed,  you  say?  Yes,  I'll  come. 
What'd  you  say  your  name  was?" 

"Myers,  Miss  Mary  M.  Myers.  And, 
inspector — " 

"Well?" 

"Shall  I  have  my  name  in  the  papers?" 

"You  say  this  man  is  a  hypnotist?" 

"Yes,  he  came  to  town  last  Tuesday, 
with  a  band  of  medicine  men.  He  was 
brought  in  that  very  night,  stabbed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  troupe  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  begged  us  to  keep  it  quiet. 
He  has  grown  steadily  worse  and  he  has 
a  very  weak  heart.  He's  delirious  off  and 
on,  and  that's  when  I  heard  him  talking 
about  the  murdered  man." 

The  sick  man  muttered  and  rolled  over. 
The  two  watching  him  leaned  eagerly 
forward  to  catch  his  mumblings,  but  he 
drowsed  again.  Patiently  the  inspector 
waited,  hoping  for  some  enlightening 
word  from  the  man,  whose  fever  steadily 
rose. 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  sit- 
ting up  abruptly,  threw  such  a  burning 
glance  around  the  room  that  Miss  Myers 
shuddered  and  shrank  away.  The  glance 
leveled  itself  on  the  other  man. 

"What's  that  you  say,  Timothy?  Of 
course,  you  supplied  the  idea,  but  I  hyp- 
notized them,  didn't  I?  and  I  deserve 
more  than  half  the  money.  Who  runs  all 
the  risk,  anyhow?  All  you  did  was  say, 
'Hypnotize  him  and  make  'em  give  you 
their  money,  and  then  you  sit  back  and 
wait  for  me  to  hand  over  half.  Well, 
you'll  wait,  do  you  hear?" 

We  fell  back  exhausted  while  the  nurse 
rushed  for  a  doctor,  and  the  inspector 
called  Lawson  and  commanded  him  to 
come  at  once,  bringing  with  him  a  dicta- 
phone. 
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After  Lawson  came,  the  recording 
machine  was  set  up,  and  the  subdued 
confusion  evidently  roused  the  man  from 
his  stupor.  A  maniacal  laugh  split  the 
tense  stillness.  The  patient  sat  up  and 
pointed  a  bony  finger  at  Cole,  apparently 
still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  he 
was  Bradshaw. 

"  'Timid  Timothy' !  So  they  call  you 
'Timid  Timothy'!  Dare  to  stab  me,  will 
you?  Nothing  timid  about  you  'cause 
you  know  what  I  can  do  to  you.  Look  at 
me!" 

He  leaned  more  forward,  and  his  tone 
and  gaze  were  so  cutting  that  the  room 
seemed  to  contain  them.  The  over- 
whelming force  was  conveyed  even  to 
the  three  to  whom  they  were  not 
directed.  And  the  inspector!  All  he 
could  see  was  that  pair  of  eyes  swimming 
in  front  of  him,  glaring  at  him,  burning 
into  his  consciousness.  All  he  could  hear 
was  the  sound  of  that  voice  in  his  ear, 
but  struggling  as  he  was  against  the 
hypnotic  force  of  the  other,  he  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  words.  Desper- 
ately he  strove  to  collect  his  senses,  but 
now  the  man  was  making  passes  in  the 
air  that  distracted  him  so  he  couldn't 
think.  Lord,  how  the  room  was  reeling! 
He  was  drowning  in  a  sea  of  blackness, 
with  eyes  bobbing,  bobbing  everywhere. 
No,  he  must  hear  what  this  man  was 
saying;  it  was  important  to  understand 
him.  Why  was  it  important?  He  was 
off  again  in  that  sea  of  darkness;  he  tried 
to  lift  his  hand  to  shut  out  the  sight,  but 
he  was  powerless  to  even  drop  his  eyelids. 
He  forgot  who  or  where  he  was.  Those 
eyes ! 

Suddenly  he  was  himself  again,  the 
perspiration  streaming  from  his  forehead, 
his  knees  shaking.  Luckily  for  the  in- 
spector, the  weak  heart  of  the  patient 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  concen- 
trated effort  he  had  put  into  his  perform- 
ance. He  had  collapsed,  and  the  doctor 
and  nurse  were  bending  over  him.  It  was 
too  late,  however. 

Unable  to  remember  a  word  of  those 
utterances  by  which  he  had  nearly  been 


overcome,  the  inspector's  first  act  upon 
returning  to  his  office  was  to  listen  to  the 
dictaphone  discourse.  He  started  at  the 
ferocity  of  the  intent  tones  that  emanated 
from  it. 

"You  will  go  to  your  house,  eat  your 
supper  quietly,  speak  to  your  acquaint- 
ances pleasantly,  do  you  hear?  After 
supper  you  will  go  to  your  room,  lock  the 
door,  lock  the  windows,  understand? 
(The  voice  was  ominous,  penetrating  and 
compelling.)  Then  you  are  to  struggle 
with  yourself!  Struggle  like  a  madman! 
You  will  be  strong,  strong,  do  you  hear? 
You-are-going-to  choke  yourself,  as  you 
crouch  in  a  corner.  You  will  appear  to 
be  frightened,  frightened  and  horrified! 
(The  voice  here  was  expressive  of  these 
emotions.)  You  will  tear  your  hands 
from  your  throat  and  knock  your  head 
against  the  wall,  hard!  You  will  die  in 
that  position.  Choke  yourself,  hand  your 
head,  look  afraid." 

As  the  monologue  ended  with  a  gasp, 
both  men  shuddered,  and  Lawson  asked: 

"Do  you  think  it  possible,  sir?" 

"Possible?  Lord."  He  shuddered 
again,  overcome  by  the  realization  of 
what  he  himself  had  narrowly  escaped. 
"A  man  is  possessed  of  any  amount  of 
strength  under  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  a 
hypnotized  person  will  obey  any  orders. 
I  can't  let  myself  think  of  what  would 
have  happened  in  that  hospital  room  had 
his  heart  lasted  a  moment  longer. 

"Come,  Lawson,  let's  forget  this,  if  we 
can.  Here's  a  prosaic  burglary  to 
handle!" 

"Yes,  sir." 
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The  Substitute 

(A  true  story) 


By  Helen  Evans,  F.'31 


m 


'AHABEER,  an  Hindu  dacoit, 
with  more  than  one  terrible 
"murder  to  his  credit  or  discredit, 
as  one  might  call  it,  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  bloodthirsty  Indian  god- 
dess Kali.  Kali's  images  snowed  her  with 
a  necklace  of  skulls  and  a  severed  human 
head  in  her  hands. 

Mr.  George  Gregson,  my  uncle,  was  at 
that  time  Superintendent  of  Police  in 
Agra.  Twice  he  had  recaptured  Maha- 
beer  after  two  daring  escapes  from  Agra 
jail,  where  the  outlaw  was  imprisoned 
awaiting  trial  for  murder. 

Mahabeer  boasted  that  he  would  escape 
again  and  added  with  a  solemn  vow  by 
the  holy  Ganges  water  that  if  Gregson 
sahib  came  after  him  again  he  would  kill 
the  policeman,  cut  him  up  and  put  him  in 
the  dread  Kali's  temple.  Less  than  a 
month  later  he  vindicated  his  boast  by 
escaping  from  prison  a  third  time.  Mr. 
Gregson  set  out  to  recapture  him,  accom- 
panied by  two  native  policemen  and  an 
English  police  sergeant.  My  aunt  was 
left  alone  in  the  bungalow  with  her  two 
little  girls  and  the  native  servants. 

Meanwhile,  gossip  was  rife  in  the 
Indian  underworld.  "Budmarshes" 
(criminal  gangsters),  having  reason  to 
hate  the  "police  sahib"  and  knowing  well 
the  tigerish  cunning  and  ferocity  of 
Mahabeef,  gleefully  awaited  the  outcome. 
"Is  not  Mahabeer  a  thug?"  "Was  not 
his  father  known  from  Delhi  to  Allahabad 
in  the  old  days  as  one  who  never  failed 
with  the  dread  "roomal"?  This  was  the 
silk  handkerchief  with  which  alone  the 
thugs  of  old  strangled  their  victims.  The 
police  sahib  was  as  good  as  dead.  "Kali 
Ma"  would  have  a  white  goat  as  a 
sacrifice  soon. 


The  days  passed  slowly  for  Mrs.  Greg- 
son as  daily  she  waited  for  her  husband's 
return.  Daily  she  took  a  drive  in  her 
carriage  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and 
daily  dark  eyes  glanced  speculatively  at 
her  and  her  two  little  girls.  Little  she 
knew  of  the  whispered  comments,  "The 
Mem  sahib  and  the  baba  log  will  return 
to  "Velait"  soon  (England),  but  he  will 
sleep  in  Kali's  lap."  The  servants  in  the 
bungalow  heard  these  things  in  the 
bazaar,  but  never  dreamed  of  repeating 
them  to  their  beloved  Mem  sahib.  An 
English  official  in  India  has  to  keep  an 
army  of  servants,  and  Mr.  Gregson  had 
twenty  or  more,  who,  after  their  day's 
work,  would  gather  under  a  mango  tree 
and  soberly  repeat  the  day's  gossip  and 
gravely  shake  their  heads.  All  were 
pessimistic  except  the  old  ayah.  "Never," 
she  said,  "have  I  seen  the  sahib  father  fail 
in  his  duty  and  never  has  he  oppressed 
the  poor.  "Khuda  (God)  will  preserve 
him."  "Old  woman,"  said  Ale  Hussian, 
the  "Bhisti"  (water  carrier),  "what 
knowest  thou  of  a  thug?  For  my  part,  I 
fear  we  will  be  looking  for  new  jobs 
soon."    But  the  old  ayah  was  steadfast. 

One  morning  two  weeks  later,  Mrs. 
Gregson,  worried  and  wan  from  fear,  for 
she  had  had  no  word  from  her  husband, 
looked  out  into  the  garden  and  saw  the 
police  Daroga  (head  constable)  and  the 
Duffandar  talking  earnestly  and  seeming 
loath  to  approach  the  bungalow.  She 
called  to  them  and  they  saluted  and  came 
to  the  verandah.  After  much  desultory 
talk,  they  asked  for  news  of  the  sahib. 
Mrs.  Gregson  was  by  this  time  sus- 
picious that  they  were  withholding  bad 
news,  but  said  she  had  heard  nothing. 
The  Daroga,  after  much  hesitation,  told 
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her  that  there  was  a  bazaar  rumor  that 
Gregson  sahib   had  been  murdered   and 
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Drawn  by  Mr.  Evans  from  memory 


cut  up  and  placed  in  Kali's  temple  by 
Mahabeer.  My  aunt  was  in  a  faint  and 
terrified  condition  when,  with  a  salute, 
the  two  left.  She  went  into  the  bungalow 
and  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  wept. 
The  old  ayah,  who  had  been  with  them 
for  years,  asked  why  she  cried. 

After  hearing  the  tale  the  old  woman 
loudly  protested  that  it  could  not  be  true. 
"Mem  sahib,  God  would  not  allow  it,  and 
it  is  wrong  of  you  to  weep."  Mrs.  Greg- 
son  derived  much  comfort  from  the 
steadfast  faith  of  the  native,  but  not  until 
two  days  had  passed  did  she  have  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Gregson  arrived  with  Mahabeer  in 
handcuffs  and  leg  irons.  He  told  her  that 
a  sahib  had  certainly  been  sacrificed  to 
Kali,  but  it  was  the  English  police  ser- 
geant accompanying  him,  who  had  been 
caught  by  Mahabeer's  gang  and  after 
being  cut  up  had  been  placed  in  Kali's 
awful  lap. 


High  Finance 

Economics  Stude:  "A  little  mistake  is 
apt  to  mean  a  million  dollars,  which  an 
inefficient  employee  is  liable  to  make." 

It's  a  Constructive  Age 

Don  Sipple  in  Historv  Class:  "Grant's 
army  destroyed  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
damage." 

Mr.  Cutler  (explaining  inheritance 
tax) :  "John,  Roland  dies  and  leaves  you 
a  million  dollars.     Then  what  happens:" 

John  Anderson:  "Then  I  pay  him  back 
the  fifteen  cents  I  borrowed  last  period  for 
lunch." 

Now  We  Know  Why  Math  Is 
Unpopular 

(Get  the  Life-Buoy) 
Miss  Thompson  (helping  pupil  solve  a 
geometry  problem):  "What  is  B  Or" 


Imagine  My  Embarrassment 
Column 

The  Stude  on  traffic  who  yelled,  "Hey, 
You ! — To  the  right !"  to  some  youthful 
looking  back,  only  to  discover  that  it 
belonged  to  a  teacher. 

An  electric  machine  that  will  mix,  grind, 
chop,  and  freeze  has  been  invented  to 
serve  as  a  mechanical  arm  for  house- 
wives. The  old  gent  is  wondering  if  it 
will  throw  a  rolling  pin. 

That's   a  Horse  From   a  Different 
Garage 

Miss  Thompson:  "Patricia,  did  you 
bring  your  excuse?" 

Unfortunate:  "No,  what  do  I  have  to 
bring  an  excuse  for?  Is  it  for  being  late 
or  tardy?" 
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The  Wind-Up 

By  Dorothy  Ambler 


HARRY  was  staring  at  the  girl  in 
the  red  hat.  He  had  seen  her 
every  day  for  two  weeks  now. 
She'd  seen  him,  too.  He  was 
sure  of  it.  He  eyed  her,  interestedly, 
from  his  position  in  the  deep  armchair  in 
the  Hotel  Statler  lobby.  She  wasn't 
unusually  beautiful.  In  fact,  she  could 
hardly  have  been  called  even  pretty,  but 
there  was  something  oddly  attractive 
about  her  small,  elfish  face  that  com- 
manded one's  admiration  and  respect. 
One  couldn't  casually  approach  this  girl 
and  scrape  acquaintance.  Even  Larry 
O'Shaunessy  knew  that.  He  must  con- 
trive to  meet  her  in  some  other  way. 

Then,  his  golden  chance  arrived.  A 
big,  burly  man  crossed  the  lobby  and  sat 
down  beside  the  girl  in  the  red  hat.  The 
girl's  face  showed  annoyance.  One 
neatly  shod  foot  tapped  the  floor  as  she 
drew  away  from  the  man.  He  whispered 
something  which  made  the  girl  jump  up, 
angrily.    The  man  caught  her  arm. 

Lithely,  Larry  jumped  to  his  feet, 
crossing  the  lobby  in  a  bound.  He 
swung  the  man  around. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  annoying  this 
lady?" 

The  man  regarded  Larry,  quizzically. 
His  eyes  took  in  the  steel  blue  eyes  and 
stubborn  jaws,  the  broad  shoulders  and 
six  feet  of  height. 

"Sorry,"  he  muttered.  "I  mistook  the 
lady  for  an  acquaintance." 

The  girl  turned  to  Larry,  after  the  man 
had  gone. 

"Thank  you  so  much.  You  were — 
wonderful." 

Larry  felt  the  warm  blood  suffusing  his 
face.  Curse  his  ancestors  !  Why  need  the 
O'Shaunessys  blush  at  critical  moments? 
He  felt  the  girl's  cool,  grey  eyes  surveying 
him. 


"Why,  he's  blushing,"  Joan  thought. 
"Actually  blushing !  I  didn't  believe  there 
was  a  man  left  who  knew  how  to  blush !" 

"I  didn't  do  anything  very  wonder- 
ful," he  stammered,  shyly.  "I — I  saw 
that — that — that  creature  was  annoying 
you.  Chivalry  demanded  that  I  inter- 
fere." 

"Oh!"  Joan's  red  lips  were  pursed. 
"So — you  believe  in  chivalry,  Mr. — ?" 

"Lee.  Larry  Lee."  Larry  made  the 
statement  calmly.  Larry  Lee  O'Shaunessy 
had  decided  to  adopt  his  middle  name, 
for  certain  purposes  of  his  own. 

"Believe  in  chivalry?  Certainly.  Women 
and  children  first,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot." 

Joan  laughed,  softly. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  chivalry, 
Miss — ?  I  really  don't  think  I  caught 
your  name." 

"I  didn't  give  it,"  Joan  smiled.  "But  I 
shall,  now.    It's  Joan." 

"Just  Joan?" 

Joan  hesitated.  Her  name  was  such  a 
commonplace  one — so  unromantic!  And 
Joan  was  romantic,  intensely  so! 

"Joan  Tudor." 

"Oh."  Larry  elevated  his  dark  brows. 
"The  Boston  Tudors?    Of  Beacon  Hill?" 

"A  relative,  yes.  John  Tudor  is  my 
uncle." 

Not  a  muscle  in  Joan's  face  visibly 
moved,  as  she  calmly  admitted  relation- 
ship with  one  of  Boston's  wealthiest 
families. 

"I  believe  Dad  once  met  your  uncle, 
Sumner  Lee,  you  know,  of  the  Virginia 
Lees." 

Joan  smiled. 

"That  makes  us  almost  acquainted, 
doesn't  it?     Your  father  and  my  uncle." 

Larry  sat  down  beside  her.  A  tall, 
blond,  young  man,  immaculately  dressed, 
nodded  at  Larry  as  he  went  by. 
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"Who  is  that  stunning  young  man?" 

Larry's  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
girl's  face. 

"He's  Dan  Carter  of  the  New  York 
Giants.  You've  probably  heard  of  him. 
Corking  hitter  —  a  natural  baseball 
player." 

Joan  nodded  her  small,  brown  head. 

"I've  heard  about  him." 

"Are  you  interested  in  baseball?"  Larry 
was  watching  her,  intently,  now. 

"I  think  it's  awfully  interesting,  and 
terribly  exciting." 

"Do  you  go  to  many  games?" 

"Not  lately.    I'm  working,  you  know." 

Larry  elevated  his  brows,  again.  Joan 
rushed  on. 

"I  was  really  bored.  Nothing  to  do, 
you  know,  rather  gets  on  one's  nerves.  So 
I  accepted  this  position,  not  from  a 
plutocratic  point  of  view,  but  because  I 
wanted  to  amuse  myself — in  a  different 
way.  But,  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of 
baseball,  I  really  haven't  had  the  time  to 
see  all  the  games  I'd  have  liked  to." 

"I  suppose  you  like  sluggers — like  Babe 
Ruth  and  Hack  Wilson?" 

The  girl  shrugged. 

"Who  doesn't?  But  I'd  rather  watch 
the  pitcher  wind  up.  There's  one 
pitcher  in  particular  whom  I  like.  I'm 
crazy  about  his  wind-up.  Jerry  Brown, 
of  the  Athletics.  He's  a  slugger,  too,  but 
his  wind-up  is  gorgeous." 

"Oh."  Larrv  endeavored  to  look  un- 
concerned.  "Have  you  ever  seen 
O'Shaunessy  of  the  Braves?  His  wind- 
star  pitcher,  this  year,  isn't  he?  Twelve 
up's  not  so  bad.  In  fact,  it's  darned 
clever." 

"O'Shaunessy?  Why,  he's  the  Braves' 
victories,  and  not  a  defeat,  yet.  No,  I've 
never  seen  him  pitch." 

"Well,"  Larry  remarked,  gravely,  "you 
haven't  really  seen  a  wind-up,  until  you 
see  that  kid.  And  curves !  Does  he 
know  how  to  shoot  them  across  that 
plate?  He's  the  best  pitcher  in  both 
leagues.  No  one  else  has  a  chance 
against  him.  The  Great  O'Shaunessy, — 
that's  what  they  call  him.     He's  known 


from  coast  to  coast  for  his  famous 
'Gopher'  ball." 

"'Gopher'  ball?" 

"Yes.  He  pitches  three  of  them.  Then 
they  'gopher'  a  new  bat.  Why,  he's 
fanned  Hack  Wilson  four  times  with  the 
bases  loaded,  in  one  game.  Talk  about 
poise!  O'Shaunessy  has  it  all.  And 
confidence!  He  doesn't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  nerves." 

"Oh!"  Joan  breathed,  "I'd  love  to  see 
him  wind  up." 

Larry  saw  Joan  every  day  for  three 
weeks,  and  every  day  for  three  weeks  he 
tried  to  get  up  enough  courage  to  tell  this 
aristocratic  niece  of  the  Beacon  Hill 
Tudors  that  he  wasn't  Larry  Lee,  well-to- 
do  son  of  the  Virginia  Lees,  but  Larry 
O'Shaunessy,  star  pitcher  of  the  Boston 
Braves. 

Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of 
admitting  his  deceit,  when  Joan  made 
some  inadvertent  remark,  some  remark 
that  showed  him  that  a  relative  of  the 
Beacon  Hill  Tudors  would  never  consent 
to  marry  a  ballplayer,  even  if  he  did  earn 
$50,000  a  year,  by  virtue  of  his  superb 
pitching. 

The  day  before  the  Braves  left  for 
their  final  road-trip  of  the  year,  he  took 
Joan  to  dinner. 

"I'm  going  home  for  a  month,  Joan," 
he  lied,  manfully.  "Mother's  pining  for 
a  glance  at  my  handsome  face.  Rather 
than  disappoint  her,  I'm  hopping  the  mid- 
night express." 

"It  will  seem  a  long  while,"  Joan  said, 
wistfully.     "I'll  miss  you,  Larry." 

So,  Larry  went  away  with  the  Boston 
team,  and  successfully  pitched  his  club  to 
the  championship  of  the  National  League. 

When  he  returned  to  Boston,  he  im- 
mediately called  Joan  on  the  telephone, 
and  made  an  engagement  for  dinner. 

"I've  a  surprise,  Larry."  She  told  him, 
smilingly,  that  night.  A  friend  of  mine 
gave  me  tickets  for  the  WTorld  Series. 
Box  seats  !    I  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

(Concluded  in  the  next  issue.) 
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A  Business  Proposition 


Burton  Whitman 


OURING  the  last  year  there  has 
been  much  controversy  between 
the  Quincy  merchants  and  the 
senior  classes  of  our  High 
School.  The  seniors  are  being  seriously 
reprimanded  because,  of  late,  no  Quincy 
jeweler  has  received  our  class  pin  and 
ring  order,  and  no  Quincy  photographer 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  class 
pictures.  Those  who  have  not  investi- 
gated the  case  think  it  is  a  grave  wrong- 
doing that  we  do  not  patronize  our 
neighborhood  dealers  who  have  made 
possible  all  of  our  school  activities  and 
even  are  responsible  for  the  beautiful 
new  high  school.  The  mayor  of  our  city 
is  among  the  many  who  have  criticized 
the  lack  of  respect  and  gratitude  shown 
by  our  seniors  for  our  Quincy  merchants. 
This  is  natural  criticism  for  one  to  make 
if  he  is  not  aware  of  the  work  done  by  the 
class  ring  and  picture  committees. 

As  soon  as  these  committees  are  ap- 
pointed, they  interview  as  many  of  the 
leading    jewelers    and    photographers    as 


possible.     Our  Quincy  merchants  always 
receive  every  fair  preference  over  out-of- 
town  merchants.    The  rings  and  pictures 
are  examined  carefully  by  these  commit- 
tees   in    respect    to    the    attractiveness, 
quality,  and  price.    Many  are  eliminated 
by  these  committees  until  only  the  best 
survive.     Then  these  are  exhibited  to  the 
class  with  at  least  one  sample  from  our 
Quincy  merchants.     It  happens  that  the 
out-of-town    houses    specialize    in    class 
jewelry  and  can  give  greater  reductions 
on  a  large  order  than  can  the  local  retail 
jeweler.      The   case    is    similar   with   the 
photographers.      Mindful    of   the    article 
and  price,  the  class  votes.     It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  "high-powered  salesman," 
who  has  seen  the  committees,  but  only 
that  of  the  class  that  makes  the  results 
of  the  voting.    We  are  always  very  sorry 
to  find  that  a  Quincy  jeweler  or  photogra- 
pher has  lost  to  an  outsider,  but  after  all, 
the  High  School  students  look  on  it  as  a 
business  proposition. 


The  West 

Elizabeth  Thompson,  J733 

Though  there's  beauty  in  the  purple  mounts 

Between  the  East  and  West, 

And  many  love  those  eastern  hills, 

To  me  the  West  seems  best. 

Its  rolling  plains  of  golden  wheat 

Spread  out  like  oceans  wide, 

Like  oceans  full  of  treasure  sweet 

Bereft  of  wind  and  tide. 

The  graceful  stalks  are  tiny  trees 

Rising  straight  and  tall, 

Singing  softly  in  the  breeze 

A  song  of  hope  to  all. 

The  plains  of  wheat  have  gained  my  heart 

And  many  another's  too, 

For  they  are  filled  with  glorious  life 

That  makes  one  work  and  do. 
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A  Thorough-Bred  and  a  Half  Breed 


Donald  Gilman,  June,  1928 
Now  of  M.  I.  T. 


^^^-^HE  business  of  being  an  athlete 
M  C\  is  a  very  serious  affair.  It  is 
^L  J  tedious,  tiresome,  and  trying; — 
^^^  it  calls  for  will  power  no  end: — 
strength,  stamina,  and  impregnability — 
not  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind.  Ath- 
letes are  not  made  on  the  field,  but  at  the 
dinner  table,  on  the  long  nights  of  full, 
sound  sleep  and  in  the  hours  of  clean, 
healthy  recreation. 

I  am  no  athlete.  I  ate  strawberry 
shortcake  last  night.  I  have  been  to  three 
after-three-o'clock  dances  since  training 
began.  My  passion  for  ice  cream  I 
simply  cannot  suppress.  No.  An  athlete 
— a  true  athlete  is  one  in  a  thousand. 
And  he  has  to  be  "made"  and  not  "born." 
Only  grim  determination  and  bulldog 
tenacity  will  ever  get  a  fellow  up  the 
ladder  to  stardom.  Here  is  the  story  of  a 
thoroughbred  and  the  story  of  a  half- 
breed. 

The  class  of  February,  19 — ,  gave  to 
Quincy  High  two  of  the  greatest  track 
men  our  school  will  ever  know.  For  four 
years  these  two  trudged  on.  Through 
the  Giles  English  Course,  through  the 
Thompson  Geometry  Course,  under  the 
fiery  rule  of  Bridges,  and  on  to  greater 
worlds. 

On  the  track  team  their  prowess  soon 
brought  them  to  the  fore.  Never  had 
there  been  such  a  sprinter, — such  knee 
action,  such  starting  power,  such  feathery, 
fleet-footed  speed.  Nor  had  there  ever 
been  such  a  half-miler,  long,  lean, 
smoothly-striding,  with  power  and  heart 
and  a  sprint  no  man  could  hold.  They 
took  their  courses.  The  half-miler  was  a 
diligent  sort, — a  plugger;  he  studied,  and 
in  his  spare  time,  worked.  He  was  back- 
ward, even  awkward.     He  seldom  sallied 


forth  of  an  evening.  His  dates  were  "few 
and  far  between."  And  most  of  all,  he 
trained;  he  trained  religiously.  He  had 
ideas  in  the  back  of  his  head;  he  could 
see  beyond  tomorrow. 

Then  there  was  the  dash  man.  He  had 
his  car.  He  had  his  parties  and  multi- 
tudinous dates.  He  danced  and  sang  and 
played  around.  He  was  smooth.  He 
knew  his  stuff.  But,  and  here  is  the 
catch,  he  was  a  good  track  man  and  some- 
how he  found  it  out.  He  found  out  he 
didn't  have  to  practice  to  win  his  races. 
He  found  out  he  didn't  have  to  run  at  all 
if  he  didn't  want  to.  Sometimes  he  did; 
sometimes  he  didn't. 

And  so,  as  I  say,  the  two  lads  went 
through  their  four  years  of  high  school, 
each  pursuing  his  own  course  and  finally 
in  February,  19 — ,  they  were  graduated. 
The  half-miler  had  made  a  name  for 
himself.  He  had  won  championships  of 
all  sorts,  —  Schoolboy  championships, 
State  championships,  Interscholastic 
championships,  and  what  not.  The  col- 
leges had  their  eyes  on  him.  He  was 
quickly  snatched  up.  The  sprinter,  hav- 
ing failed  in  his  college  entrance  exams, 
entered  prep  school.  He  triumphed  over 
his  scholastic  inaptitude  by  mastering  the 
college  entrance  exams  and  was  admitted 
to  the  one  college  he  had  set  out  to  make. 
It  was  a  happy  day  for  him,  but  a  sorry 
day  for  the  track  coach.  The  coach 
knew  the  boy,  had  seen  him  perform. 
Here,  he  said,  was  a  sprinter,  a  man  who 
would  show  his  heels  to  the  best  in  New 
England.  His  hopes  ran  high.  Other 
coaches  saw  the  boy.  They  knew,  too. 
Hadn't  they  followed  him  with  eagle  eyes 
from  high  school  to  prep,  waiting  to 
gather  him  into  their  respective  folds? 
They  rubbed  their  chins  and  bit  their  lips. 
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The  new  freshman  went  out  on  the 
track.  He  showed  his  form — his  speed — 
his  power.  The  coach  marvelled.  He 
worked  on  the  lad  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  perfecting  this  and  that — 
little  points.  He  worked  and  sweated 
and  worried — with  all  the  fuss  and  tender 
care  of  a  stable  master  training  a  thor- 
ouehbred.  And  then  came  the  time  trials. 
He  beat  the  Varsity  captain !  He  tied  the 
Varsity  records.  He  shattered  the  fresh- 
man records !  Then — the  bubble  burst. 
A  couple  of  dances — a  week-end  party, 
perhaps  a  drink  or  two.  It  was  all  over. 
He  played  football  and  wrenched  his  leg. 
He  played  hockey  and  twisted  his  ankle. 
He  played  baseball  and  hurt  his  side. 
The  coach  winced.  A  lump  clogged  his 
throat.  A  champion — wrecked.  A  thor- 
oughbred— gone  bad.  The  lad  was  for- 
bidden ever  again  to  enter  the  track 
house. 

The  half-miler  blazed  for  himself  a 
trail  of  glory.  As  a  freshman,  he  won 
the  New  England  Intercollegiate  half- 
mile  championship.  As  a  sophomore,  he 
repeated.  And,  as  a  junior,  he  won  for 
the  third  consecutive  year,  establishing  a 
new  record  for  all  time.  Too,  while  a 
sophomore  he  took  second  place  in  the 
National  Intercollegiates,  the  I  C  4  A 
meet,  and  in  his  junior  year,  captaining 
his  team,  he  won  the  National  half-mile 
title.  Thus  he  rose  to  the  highest  peaks 
of  stardom  and — to  climax  it  all — was 
chosen  to  represent  his  country  in  the 
International  Olympics  of  19 — .  That 
man  was  a  thoroughbred. 

The  sprinter  was  never  forgiven,  but 
he  was  allowed  another  chance.  The 
next  spring  he  was  out  on  the  track  again. 
He  diddled  around  half-heartedly.  Now 
and  then  he  practiced.  Now  and  then, 
too,  he  took  the  night  off  for  a  date — a 
dance,  a  house  party.  He,  too,  has  run 
in  the  New  Englands,  but  he  has  been 
only  one  in  two  hundred.  You've  never 
heard  of  him.  He  has  never  won.  He 
has  never  even  placed.  He  was  not  a 
track  man — not  an  athlete.  He  was — 
well,  he  was  just  another  "also  ran" — a 
half-breed. 
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R.  Alexanderson  (during  discussion  of 
fallacies) :  "I  lost  a  dollar  the  other  day 
and  when  I  inquired  at  the  office  someone 
had  returned  it." 

Miss  Goudey:  "That's  reassuring.  It's 
good  to  find  a  dollar  you've  lost." 

Sabean:  "Yeh,  but  it's  better  to  find 
one  vou  haven't  lost!" 
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The  Milton  Eight 


By  Roland 

A  Drama  in  One  Act  and  One  Scene. 
Dramatis    Persona?  —  Automobile    Sales- 
man and  Prospect. 

Scene  I 
'ALESMAN  is  seen  ringing  bell 
of  house,  whereat  man  appears 
at  door. 

Salesman:  How  do  you  do, 
sir.  I  have  been  informed  that  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  car  and  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  up 
a  Milton  Eight  to  show  you. 
(They  both  walk  down  the  steps  to 
the  car.) 

Salesman:  Now,  here  is  one  of  the  finest 
cars  on  the  market,  sir,  and  melan- 
choly will  certainly  hence  when  you 
are  driving  this.  It  is  equipped  with 
Ay-one  batteries  and  there  isn't  an 
uncouth  cell  in  a  Cimmerian  desert- 
ful. 

Prospect:  What  sort  of  a  starter  has  it: 

Salesman:  A  Bosch  self-starter,  and  boy! 
Although  there  are  quips  and  wanton 
wiles,  there  are  no  cranks  connected 
with  this  car. 

Prospect:  Well,  how  about  mileage  on 
gasoline:    Is  it  economical  to  run: 

Salesman:  Sir,  you  can  begin  riding 
when  the  lark  begins  his  flight  and 
end  when  "the  dappled  dawn  doth 
rise,"  all  on  five  gallons  of  gas.  Now, 
listen  how  the  Saxon  and  "horn 
cheerily  rouse  the  slumbering  morn." 
You  toot  it  on  the  "side  of  some  hoar 
hill"  and  through  the  high  wood  it 
echoes  shrill.  Now,  you  go  out  to 
the  country  and  in  a  snappy-looking 
car  like  this  you  can  pick  up  any 
number  of  milkmaids  singing  blithe. 
Why,  it  even  beseems  Prince  Mem- 
mon's  sister.  She  placed  her  order 
for  a  custom-built  job  yesterday. 

Prospect:  Well,  it  is  a  nice  looking  car, 
but  it  seems  a  bit  light  for  its  size. 

Salesman:  Light:  I  should  say  not.  It 
is  very  compactly  built  and  lithe. 
You  don't  hear  any  jocund  rebecks 
sound  on  this  when  it  goes  over  a 
bumpy  road.     It  is  built  with  such 


Cooper 

precision  that  it  can't  possibly  rattle. 
And,  talk  about  workmanship !  Look 
at  these  "windows  richly  dight"  and 
look  at  that  chromeplated  bumper. 
If  you  hit  the  lubber  fiend  with  that 
bumper,  you'll  lay  him  flatter  than  a 
Lydian  air. 

Prospect:  Well,  I  do  like  the  car  and 
especially  the  air  of  retired  leisure 
that  goes  with  it.  Now,  I'll  take  a 
ride  in  it  and  if  it  runs  as  well  as  it 
looks,  I'll  buy  it. 

Salesman:  Very  good,  sir.  Step  in  and 
I'll  give  you  a  performance.  Now, 
get  this  smooth  shifting;  that's 
synchro-mesh  transmission.  Why,  it 
would  "draw  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheek  and  make  Hell  grant 
what  love  would  seek,"  if  Pluto  had 
ever  heard  a  grind  in  his  gears. 
Pluto  has  used  a  Milton  eight  for 
many  years.  Now,  get  this  power  in 
second  speed,  a  power  that  would 
raise  Musaeus  from  his  bower,  and 
when  I  put  it  in  third,  watch  it  in 
"sceptered  pall  come  sweeping  by." 
Now,  these  "lamps  at  midnight 
hour"  may  be  seen  from  "some  high, 
lonely  tower" — and  that  sure  is 
some  range. 

Prospect:  Well,  I'm  favorably  impressed 
so  far,  but  after  all  what  I  want  in  a 
car  is  speed.  How  fast  will  this  car 
go:    Step  on  it. 

Salesman:  0.  K.  When  it  comes  to  fast 
driving,  I'm  a  regular  Pilot  of  the 
Galilean  Lake.  Let's  go.  Look — 
fifty  ,-nfty-five,-sixtv.  Say,  we're 
going  like  a  streak  of  greased  junket 
down  the  bamboo  slide  to  Pluto's 
realm.  This  is  some  two-handled 
engine  I  have  brought  to  your  door, 
believe  me.  In  one  second  I'll  have 
it  up  to  seventy. 

Prospect:  All  right.  That's  fast  enough. 
I'll  take  the  car.  Now,  let's  go  up  to 
my  office  and  have  a  watery  drink  of 
"nut  brown  ale"  and  discuss  the 
terms. 

Finis. 
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Two  Birds  With  One  Stone 


Spencer  M.  Peel,  J.'33 


'ON,  do  you  think  you  can  do  it?" 
It  was  Mr.  Frederick  B. 
Cooper,  aged  business  man, 
speaking  to  his  son,  Jimmy, 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cooper  and 
Son. 

"I'll  do  my  best  Dad." 

"You  know,  Jim,  this  contract  means  a 
good  deal  to  us.  If  you  can  get  it,  it  will 
practically  put  this  old  firm  back  on  its 
feet  again.  However,  there  is  no  'if  to  it. 
I  know  you  will  make  that  old  skeptic, 
Morris,  come  around,  just  as  surely  as 
you're  going  to  beat  his  son  in  the  finals 
tomorrow." 

With  these  words  ringing  in  his  ears, 
Jimmy  Cooper  left  his  father's  office. 

"Gee,"  he  muttered,  "what  wouldn't 
anyone  do  for  a  man  like  that,  even  if  he 
weren't  his  father!" 

Jimmy  loved  his  father — and  he  had 
good  reason  to.  It  was  he  who  had  put 
Jimmy  through  college  and  started  him  in 
business;  it  was  he  who  bore  an  extra 
burden  so  Jimmy  could  keep  up  his  tennis 
and  have  a  stab  at  the  state  champion- 
ship; it  was  he  who  had  smiled  in  the 
darkest  moments  and  carried  on — for  the 
happiness  of  the  son  whom  he  trusted  so 
implicitly. 

And  was  Jimmy  going  to  disappoint 
this  trust? 

"No,  sirree!"  said  Jimmy,  half  aloud. 
The  elevator  boy  gave  him  a  curious 
glance  and  shook  his  head. 

Jimmy's  speedy  roadster  made  short 
work  of  the  few  miles  of  city  pavement 
separating  his  office  from  that  of  John  L. 
Morris,  the  railroad  king.  Jimmy  handed 
his  card  to  an  office  boy  and  waited.  A 
newspaper  on  the  big  mahogany  table 
caught  his  eye.  It  was  open  to  the  sport 
page.  There,  staring  him  in  the  face, 
were  the  headlines : 


MORRIS,  COOPER  REACH 

FINALS  IN  NET 

TOURNEY 

Morris,  three  time  state  cham- 
pion, is  favored  to  win  from 
young  Jimmy  Cooper,  who  has 
surprised  everybody  by  defeat- 
ing two  ceded  players.  Cooper 
is  playing  his  first  major  tourna- 
ment. 

As  he  read  this,  a  vague  idea  came  to 
him,  but  he  laughed  at  it.  He  was  then 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  John  L. 
Morris. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Morris." 

"Good  morning,"  curtly.  "Have  a 
chair." 

"You  know  who  I  am  and  what  I  have 
come  for,  so  I  shall  waste  no  time  in  pre- 
liminaries,— " 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  warn  you  now  that 
no  matter  what  you  say,  it  cannot 
change  my  mind  a  particle.  The  Custer 
contract  is  going  to  King  Bros.  Take  my 
advice  and  leave.  You  can  do  nothing 
but  waste  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time." 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Morris.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  it  too  presumptuous  of 
me  if  I  say  that  I  think  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  listen  to  me  for  about  half 
an  hour." 

Jimmy  then  began  to  put  forward  his 
proposition.  He  talked  for  thirty-five 
minutes.  He  built  up  a  wonderful  argu- 
ment and  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  it,  but  to  no  avail.  He  might  as 
well  have  talked  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Discouraged,  but  not  yet  beaten,  he 
cast  about  his  mind  for  some  point  he 
hadn't  brought  up,  some  weapon  he 
might  use  to  make  one  last  try  at  the  so 
far  impregnable  wall  of  Mr.  Morris's 
mind.     Suddenly,  there  flashed  across  his 
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mind  the  idea  he  had  laughed  at  in  the 
outer  office. 

"It's  no  good.  He  would  laugh  at 
me — ,"  thought  Jimmy,  "but  it's  worth  a 
try." 

"Mr.  Morris,"  he  said  suddenly,  "I 
understand  you  think  a  great  deal  of  your 
son  as  a  tennis  player." 

"You're  right,"  replied  Mr.  Morris, 
with  a  surprised  glance,  "but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  subject?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that.  You  expect  your 
son  to  win  this  state  tournament,  don't 
you?'? 

"Why,  yes !    He  certainly  ought  to !" 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  he  hasn't  a 
chance.  I'm  going  to  sweep  him  off  his 
feet  and  take  him  straight  sets !"  Jimmy 
was  far  from  feeling  the  confidence  he 
expressed. 

"What?  Why,  you're  crazy,"  ex- 
ploded Mr.  Morris.     This  was  his  tender 


spot — the  subject  of  his  son.  "You  beat 
my  son,  Herb  Morris,  state  champion  for 
three  years?  You,  whom  nobody  ever 
heard  of?  Why — why — why,  I'll  bet 
anything  that  he'll  beat  you  without  try- 
ing." 

"I'm  taking  you  at  your  word,  Mr. 
Morris,"  returned  Jimmy  cooly.  "I'll 
wager  anything  you  ask  against  the  con- 
tract that  your  son  doesn't  win  the  match 
tomorrow." 

Mr.  Morris  hadn't  expected  anything 
like  this,  but  he  was  reckless  in  his  con- 
fidence. 


"Why,  you  little  upstart,"  he  roared, 
"I'll  bet  the  contract  against  nothing.  If 
you  win  tomorrow,  I'll  sign  the  contract 
over  to  your  firm  and — and  give  you  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  besides." 

"May  I  depend  on  that?"  said  young 
Mr.  Cooper. 

"Certainly!  But  you  haven't  a  chance 
in  the  world!" 

"I  may  surprise  you,  Mr.  Morris. 
Good  day." 

The  stands  in  the  Morris  Bowl  were 
packed  with  tennis  fans,  eager  not  only  to 
see  the  well-known  three-time  state 
champion,  Herb  Morris,  but  to  size  up 
the  heretofore  unknown  light-haired 
flash,  Jimmy  Cooper,  who  had  already 
vanquished  two  ceded  players.  On  one 
side  of  the  stands  was  a  certain  John  L. 
Morris,  and  on  the  other  was  Frederick  B. 
Cooper.  The  former  was  there  to  see  his 
son  defend  his  crown  and  show  a  certain 
James  Cooper  his  place;  the  other  was 
there  to  see  his  son  overthrow  a  three- 
time  state  champ  and  save  his  business 
from  failure. 

Jimmy  Cooper  felt  slightly  nervous  as 
he  dressed  in  the  club  locker  room,  and 
still  more  so  when  he  walked  into  the 
stadium  with  his  dark-haired  opponent 
and  saw  the  huge  crowd  gathered  on  all 
sides.  His  nervousness  disappeared  en- 
tirely when  the  match  began,  however. 

No  sooner  was  the  first  ball  served  by 
Morris,  than  the  crowd  and  everything 
was  forgotten,  except  the  game,  into 
which  he  plunged,  heart  and  soul. 

Right  from  the  start,  the  match  was 
closely  contested.  Both  young  men  were 
forced  to  fight  for  every  point  they  got. 
They  both  played  fine  tennis,  but  the 
crowd  felt  they  were  holding  back,  saving 
something  for  the  telling  sets,  which  they 
knew  were  coming. 

In  the  first  set,  Morris's  brilliant  net 
play  was  too  much  for  Jimmy,  who  could 
not  seem  to  keep  his  opponent  away  from 
the  net,  and  he  took  the  set,  6 — 4.  John 
L.  Morris  was  jubilant;  Mr.  Cooper  was 
downcast,  but  hopeful. 
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Jimmy  rose  to  such  heights  of  brilliance 
in  the  second  set  that,  after  letting  Morris 
take  the  first  two  games,  he  took  the  set, 
6 — 2.  Jimmy's  smashing  serves  and  siz- 
zling drives  forced  the  other  on  the  de- 
fensive and  effectively  kept  him  away 
from  the  net.  The  senior  Cooper's  heart 
was  full  of  pride;  Mr.  Morris  was  still 
confident  of  his  son's  ability  to  win. 

In  the  third  set,  Mr.  Morris's  faith 
began  to  waver  when  young  Cooper  took 
the  set,  7 — 5.    Mr.  Cooper  was  jubilant. 

Herb  Morris  won  the  fourth  set  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Jimmy  had  him  set 
and  matched  point  three  times.  With 
complete  defeat  staring  him  in  the  face, 
the  superb  Morris  fought  back  with  a 
determination  that  showed  more  than 
anything  else  that  he  was  the  son  of  John 
L.  Morris,  and  took  the  set,  8 — 6.  Mr. 
Morris  was  happy;  Jimmy's  father  was 
disappointed  but  confident. 

With  two  sets  apiece,  the  two  sweating 
youngsters  began  the  fifth  and  final  set. 
The  crowd  in  the  stands  was  keyed  up  to 
a  high  pitch  of  excitement. 

Morris  took  the  first  game  and  lost 
the  second.  The  third  went  to  Morris 
and  the  fourth  to  Jimmy.  So  it  went,  un- 
til the  score  was  five  all. 

Jimmy  was  fast  weakening.  He  knew 
he  must  win  the  next  two  games  or  he 
would  be  all  done.  So,  when  the  score 
went  to  forty-love  in  favor  of  Morris,  he 
had  almost  given  up  hope  when  he  sud- 
denly caught  a  vision  of  a  tall,  gray- 
haired  man,  who  was  saying,  "I  know  you 
will  make  that  old  skeptic  Morris  come 
around,  just  as  you're  going  to  beat  his 
son  in  the  finals  tomorrow." 

The  stands  wondered  at  this  new 
Jimmy  Cooper,  who  flashed  up  in  the 
face  of  defeat  and  took  five  points  in  a 
row  to  win  the  game.  The  score  now 
stood  at  6 — 5.    It  was  Jimmy's  service. 

His  first  ball  was  an  ace.  His  second 
drew  Morris  far  out  so  that  Jimmy's  swift 
and  carefully  placed  drive  was  not  re- 
turned. Morris  won  the  next  two  points 
with  a  terrific  overhead  and  a  well  placed 
baseline  drive. 


Now  came  the  crucial  point.  Jimmy's 
serve  was  a  mighty  cannon  ball  down  the 
center  line.  Morris's  backhand  sent  it 
back  weakly  and  Jimmy  placed  it  in  his 
opponent's  far  backhand  corner.  The 
crowd  thought  it  was  all  over  then,  but 
they  saw  a  wonderful  Herb  Morris  get 
the  ball  and  send  it  back  in  a  high  lob. 
He  could  not,  however,  recover  in  time  to 
return  the  overhead  Jimmy  placed  down 
the  side  line.  After  that  point,  Morris 
broke  under  the  strain  and  the  next  point 
was  easy  for  the  light-haired  youth. 

The  match  was  over.  Jimmy  Cooper 
was  the  victor!  He  felt  weak,  but  he  had 
a  smile  for  Herb  Morris,  his  vanquished 
but  gallant  opponent,  for  his  overjoyed 
father,  for  a  certain  John-L.  Morris,  and 
the  many  others  who  rushed  onto  the 
court  to  congratulate  him. 

It  was  a  crestfallen  Mr.  Morris  that 
said: 

"You  sure  put  one  over  on  me  then, 
son.  As  soon  as  you  feel  like  it,  come 
over  and  sign  that  contract  and  collect 
ten  thousand  dollars." 

"Never  mind  the  money,"  replied 
Jimmy,  "I'll  just  hold  you  to  the  other 
part  of  the  bargain.  My  father  needs 
that  contract." 

Jimmy  looked  fondly  at  his  beaming 
father  as  a  huge  silver  loving  cup  was 
placed  in  his  arms. 

The  Height,  We  Calls  It! 

Pedagogue:  "I  want  Massachusetts  to 
be  so  dry  that  we  will  have  to  stick  our 
postage  stamps  on  with  pins." 

That  Baby  Is  An  Actress! 

And  believe  it  or  not,  we  copped  the 
following  from  H.  Slate's  composition: 
"Tears  were  streaming  from  her  joyful 
eyes." 

Miss  McHardy:  "I  suppose  that  the 
eating  of  the  small  mice  by  the  mother 
was  instinct." 

Travis :  "No,  that  was  appetite." 
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Why  the  Depression? 

By  Hugh  Hunter,  F.'31 


XN  this  period  of  our  short  lives 
we  students  who  attend  high 
school  are  coming  in  contact 
with  a  world-wide  business  de- 
pression for  the  first  time.  Unemploy- 
ment and  industrial  unrest  are  every- 
where; and  all  the  facilities  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  civic  organizations  are 
"tackling"  the  problem.  The  press  is 
crowded  with  optimism  and  plans  to 
relieve  the  existing  situation.  This  is  a 
remarkable  year. 

But  business  and  industry  are  not  the 
only  fields  that  are  undergoing  a  depres- 
sion. The  school  activities  are  facing 
just  as  extensive  and  as  unusual  a  depres- 
sion. Debating  is  on  the  downward 
grade  and  no  longer  thrives  as  in  the 
recent  past.  Club  activities  fail  to  in- 
terest the  number  of  students  they  should. 
Athletics  neither  claim  the  students'  time 
nor  his  loyalty  at  this  subnormal  time. 
Dramatics  attract  few  of  the  members  of 
the  senior  class,  and  even  the  school  mag- 
azine is  hit  by  the  depression  in  student 
interest. 

The  unfortunate  phase  of  conditions  is 
that  we  have  among  us  a  large  group  of 
students  who  do  nothing  more  than  criti- 
cize the  situation.  This  is  no  time  for 
pessimistic,  no-school-spirit  declarations. 
We  must  have  optimistic  action.  The 
Golden  Rod  has  little  admiration  for  the 
student  who  weeps  of  "no-school  spirit." 

We  are  in  a  depression  and  we  must 
combine  the  efforts  of  every  club  and  or- 
ganization in  the  school  in  getting  back  to 
normal.  We  must  offer  the  student 
quality  for  his  money  and  valuable  activi- 
ties for  his  time.  The  plea  of  "loyalty" 
should  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  sell 
our  products;  the  student  has  a  right  to 
expect  value  for  vaiue.  He  has  a  right  to 
decide  how  he  will  spend  his  time  and 
money.  We  champion  the  cause  of  the 
student. 


The  federal  government  has  set  an 
example;  let  us  follow  it.  Let  us  have  a 
conference  of  the  heads  of  our  clubs  and 
organizations  and  thrash  the  problem  out. 
Let  us  have  an  optimistic  advertising 
campaign  through  the  news-staff  and 
local  papers.  Let  us  make  our  activities 
attractive,  yet  worth  while.  Let  the 
student  body  be  convinced  we  have  a 
school  whose  activities  are  excellent  and 
whose  name  should  command  respect  and 
real  loyalty.  Onward!  the  Golden  Rod 
leads  the  way. 

Get  a  Horse 

William  Coates 

Johnnie  bought  an  auto, 

An  old,  decrepit  one. 
The  only  trouble  with  it  was 

It  didn't  want  to  run. 

So  Johnnie  took  it  all  apart 

And  fixed  it  up  again. 
It  was  just  a  little  better; 

It  ran  but  now  and  then. 

'Most  every  day  along  the  way 

The  car  would  stop  stock  still. 
Johnnie'd  then  get  out  and  push, 

Unless  'twas  on  a  hill. 

'Most  every  day  as  he  went  home 

The  pupils  "long  the  way 
Would  jeer  and  laugh  as  they  went  by, 

And  this  is  what  they'd  say: 

"John,  you'll  never  get  there, 

Unless  you  get  a  horse. 
A  run-down  nag  could  beat  that  can, 
So,  Johnnie,  get  a  horse!" 

One  day  Johnnie  left  the  town 

To  see  what  he  could  see. 
All  went  well  until  the  car 

Tried  to  climb  a  tree. 

He  said  as  he  got  up, 

And  dusted  off  his  hat, 
"They  say  for  me  to  get  a  horse. 
I  really  need  a  cat!" 
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Rice  and  Radicals 


Marguerite  Haake,  Feb.,  '31. 


GYNTHIA  MASTERS  sighed, 
and  snuggled  farther  into  the 
recess  of  the  large  wicker  arm- 
chair. She  was  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  Chinese  lanterns  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  There  was  something 
pathetic  in  the  expression  of  her  small, 
oval  face.  Her  lips  were  drawn  into  a 
tight  bow,  and  her  chin  quivered  notice- 
ably as  she  tried  to  force  back  the  tears. 
She  was  lonesome  and  disappointed. 
Chinese  lanterns  didn't  belong  in  Manila, 
anyway,  she  reflected.  And  Dad — he  was 
so  quiet  and  thoughtful  lately;  gone  each 
morning  with  scarcely  a  curt  "goodby." 
Her  reflections  ended  abruptly. 
Did  she  want  any  flowers? 
"No!"  Hadn't  she  told  him  so  before? 
The  Filipino  thus  addressed  withdrew  his 
head  from  the  window  and  padded  away. 
She  scuffed  the  straw  matting.  Glisten- 
ing tears  welled  into  her  eyes.  She 
brushed  them  away  brusquely  and  fairly 
ran  to  her  room,  her  high  heels  beating  a 
tattoo  on  the  stone  court. 

Tomorrow  she  would  go  along  to  San 
Ramon.  She  would  tell  her  father  she 
was  afraid,  anything,  anything  .  .  . 

Cynthia  entered  the  patio,  her  cheeks 
slightly  flushed. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Dad?" 

He  gave  a  short,  involuntary  laugh. 

"Dad,  Fm  going  with  you." 

Something  in  her  voice  caused  him  to 
look  up,  something  appealing,  yet  com- 
manding. Cynthia  stood  before  him  in  a 
spotless  white  linen  riding-suit;  brown 
wavy  hair  framed  her  stern  countenance. 
A  chance  slant  of  sunlight  flickered  across 
her  features,  and  Lancy's  words  of  pro- 
test died  in  his  mouth.  San  Ramon  was 
no  place  for  a  girl,  but  he  was  aware  that 


another  refusal  would  mean  setting  off  a 
small  volcanic  eruption. 

Cynthia  was  an  excellent  rider.  Even 
Lancy  was  forced  to  admit  her  superi- 
ority. Conversation  was  impossible,  for 
they  could  not  ride  abreast.  Cynthia 
took  the  lead.  At  the  fee!  of  her  spur, 
White  Star  laid  back  his  ears  and 
bounded  away.  Gingerly  he  climbed  the 
slopes,  raced  through  thickets  of  chatter- 
ing monkeys,  trotted  through  rice  paddies 
and,  at  last,  bounded  up  a  steep  incline. 
From  the  crest  of  the  rise  Cynthia  saw 
stretched  before  her  the  grand  estate  of 
Senor  Buencaminos.  Groves  of  cocoanuts 
stretched  to  the  northwest,  anH   knlliant 
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RICE  AND  RADICALS 


patches  of  flowers  lighted  the  southern 
corner  of  the  valley.  The  Spanish  villa 
looked  charming  as  the  afternoon  sun 
enhanced  its  creamy  stucco  walls. 

Lancy  dismounted  with  a  rasp  of  spurs 
on  the  cement. 

"Cynthia — "  but  Cynthia  was  strolling 
beneath  the  banana  trees  that  grew  lux- 
uriantly along  the  sides  of  a  narrow 
path,  soggy  and  rich  with  undergrowth. 
Well  to  the  rear  of  the  villa,  long,  rangy 
stables  sagged  and  crumbled.  Odd! 
Evervthine  else  was  so  beautiful  and  well- 
kept.  Curiosity  prompted  Cynthia  to 
inspect  the  stables.  The  afternoon  sun 
was  going  down,  and  the  light  shafted 
eold  aeainst  the  blue. 

As  she  neared  the  stables,  a  restraining 
hand  was  laid  on  her  arm.  "You  look 
for  something:"  Congo  Gomez  rattled 
on  in  broken  English.  He  was  anxious 
for  her  to  return  immediately  to  the  villa; 
she  was  certain  of  that  much.  Why,  she 
did  not  know.  Probably  Lancy  was  too 
busy  to  be  with  her,  anyway.  Xo,  they 
would  not  miss  her.  She  was  determined 
to  continue  the  inspection  of  the  stables. 
She  said  as  much  to  Congo.  He  grunted. 
shrugged,  and  padded  away.  Cynthia 
felt  a  shiver  of  repulsion.  As  Cynthia 
expected,  there  were  no  horses  in  those 
stables.  Boxes  and  sacks  were  piled  up. 
Impulse  prompted  Cynthia  to  look  into 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  crumbling 
building.  Peering  into  a  dark  recess, 
Cynthia  stood  perplexed.  There,  in 
ragged  clothes,  stood  a  Filipino;  a  short, 
heavily-built  man.  His  white  teeth 
gleamed;  Cynthia  vaguely  imagined  a 
hiss  of  rage  as  she  suddenly  noticed  his 
shot-gun  stuck  in  an  oversized  holster. 
Cynthia  stifled  a  scream  as  the  native 
leaped  forward  with  cat-like  agility. 
clutching  at  her  throat.  What  was  hap- 
pening to  her:  Where  was  Lancy."  The 
stable  became  filled  with  stealthy,  fleeting 
shadows, — the  shadows  seemed  so  thick. 
She  sank  to  the  ground  exhausted. 

Cynthia  awoke  with  a  dull,  throbbing 
sensation  in  her  head.    The  inkv  black  of 


twilight  was  illuminated  by  the  moon. 
Cynthia  stood  up,  dazed.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  pungent  odor  of  mellow 
fruit.  She  stumbled  on  aimlessly.  The 
stillness  of  the  night  lulled  her  senses. 
The  soggy  turf  sucked  her  thin  shoes  deep 
into  the  bog.  She  couldn't  go  on.  Some- 
thing was  grasping  and  pulling  her 
down.  No,  she  was  being  lifted  up,  up, 
up.  Hands  were  clutching  at  her  from 
everywhere.  A  volley  of  shots,  then 
silence.  The  buzz  of  a  bullet,  a  shriek  of 
pain — loud  cries — silence. 

A  launch  dipped  through  the  calm 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Lancy  Masters 
and  Senor  Buencaminos  were  smoking 
and  talking  in  muffled  tones.  The  Sehor 
was  rushing  on,  "and  Congo  Gomez  was 
the  leader  of  those  radicals.  Madre 
Dios !  Using  my  stables  in  which  to  hide 
their  ammunition."  Lancy  poured  an- 
other glass  of  wine,  and  a  look  of  relief 
passed  over  his  face. 

"They  are  well  taken  care  of  now,"  he 
answered  with  a  satisfied  chuckle.  A 
tropical  shower  of  warm,  soft  rain  pat- 
tered on  the  deck,  interrupting  further 
comments  from  Lancy.  The  two  men 
rushed  under  cover,  carefully  preserving 
their  cherished  bottle  of  wine. 

Two  bamboo  deck  chairs  were  placed 
miraculously  close  together  as  Cynthia 
and  Dick  Bently  huddled  under  the 
canvas  covering.  Dick's  fine,  white  uni- 
form lacked  the  dirt  and  blood  of  their 
former  meeting.  Cynthia  had  marveled 
over  her  recent  experience,  and  praised 
Dick  for  his  heroic  action,  both  in  cap- 
turing the  radicals  and  saving  her  from 
the  bog.  But  that  was  long  passed.  The 
shore  lay  under  a  veil  of  sparkling 
moisture.  The  lovers  passed  on  to  more 
romantic  subjects,  little  noticing  the  set- 
ting sun.  which,  dipping  into  the  ocean, 
lighted  the  heavens  with  a  gorgeous 
sunset. 

Lancy  puffed  on  his  cigar  and  winked 
at  the  Sehor.  Xo  need  of  explanation 
there. 
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After  Graduation 


^"■"^HAT  are  you  planning  to  do 
^  ||  ^  after  your  graduation:  Have 
ill  you  made  any  definite  plans  for 
^*"^  your  future?  Some  students  are 
always  planning  to  go  to  college,  to  a 
technical  school,  a  normal  school,  or  a 
business  school.  Have  you  registered  in 
any  yet?  There  are  many  students  who 
go  through  high  school  with  the  idea  that 
they  would  like  to  be  an  engineer  or  a 
teacher  and  do  not  look  the  matter 
straight  in  the  face  and  find  out  the  re- 
quirements until  they  receive  their  diplo- 
mas. Then  they  find  out  that  all  of  the 
colleges  or  normal  schools  which  they  are 
interested  in  require  certain  grades  in 
certain  subjects  or  entrance  examinations 
for  admission.  The  chances  are  that  these 
unlucky  people  haven't  the  required 
grades  and  are  not  prepared  to  take  the 
examinations.  Then  some  go  back  to  the 
high  school  for  a  post-graduate  course, 
while  the  others  give  up  their  dreams  and 
assail  the  business  world  looking  for  a 
job. 

At  present,  there  are  two  thousand 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  Quincy  High 
School.  The  majority  of  the  graduating 
classes  do  not  go  in  for  further  education, 
but  go  hunting  for  some  work.  If  the 
financial  depression  which  is  now  prom- 
inent throughout  the  world,  lasts,  do  you 
think  that  there  will  be  fifteen  hundred 
vacancies  within  the  next  three  years 
which  could  possibly  be  filled  by  inex- 
perienced high  school  graduates?  If  you 
had  taken  a  preparatory  course,  would 
you  be  fit  for  an  accountant's  position? 
The  boy  who  thought  he  would  become 
an  engineer  doesn't  fit  into  a  bank  job 
without  some  further  instructions.  Like- 
wise, the  would-be-teacher  hasn't  suitable 
knowledge  to  become  a  stenographer  or  a 
private  secretary. 

To  obtain  further  instructions  and  suit- 
able business  knowledge,  many  high 
school     graduates     are     attending     night 


schools  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In  our 
high  school  you  can  be  taught  in  all  of 
these  subjects.  We  have  a  very  large 
course  of  studies,  taking  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  all  college  and  business  require- 
ments. So,  even  if  you  are  only  a  Sopho- 
more, look  ahead,  plan  your  battle,  and 
make  use  of  our  high  school  courses. 

B.  W. 


Death's  Courtship 

Helen  Souden 

I  found  her  on  life's  highway, 
Crushed,  broken,  lying  there, 
A  thing  quite  limp  and  lifeless 
That  once  had  been  so  fair. 
And  near  her  on  the  pavement 
A  white  thing  fluttered  by; 
It  lighted  at  my  feet  'mid 
The  winds'  great  heaving  sigh. 
I  caught  it  up  and  wondered 
As  I  its  message  read, 
A  message  sent  from  nowhere, 
And  this  is  what  it  said: 
"The  breezes  woo  the  ocean, 

The  trees  the  sky  above, 

And  yet  you  mortals  think  it  strange 

That  I  should  seek  a  love. 

I  watched  her  grow  and  flourish 

Among  the  others  here, 

And  saw  her  saintly  beauty 

Shone  like  an  angel's  tear. 

I  pictured  her  upon  my  throne, — 

A  throne  of  drabbest  gray, 

A  silver  dream 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

One  day  I  came  to  earth;  then 

To  heaven  I  sped  my  love; 

Ah,  now  she  is  mine  only, — 

Queen  of  the  realms  above 

Oh,  never  blame  the  ugly 

For  stealing  just  one  breath 

Of  beauty,"  and  the  letter's 
Signature  was  "Death." 
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As  We  Were  Saying 


a 


'OUR  HUNDRED  AND  SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE pupils  were  ab- 
sent on  October  7th,  the  day  of 
the  Legion  parade  in  Boston, 
thus  establishing  a  new  record  of  absence. 
The  previous  record  was  established  on 
February  31,  1925,  when  Miss  Thomp- 
son's students  learned  in  advance  that  she 
was  going  to  give  a  math  test. 

*  *       *       * 

Professor  Alfred  T.  Knapton,  head  of 
the  Latin  department,  was  winner  of  the 
miniature  golf  tournament  conducted  by 
the  teachers  as  a  feature  of  their  social 
in  honor  of  the  new  members  of  the 
faculty.  We  advise  Professor  Knapton 
not  to  take  his  game  too  seriously  until 
they  have  completed  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  for  Miniature  Golf  Addicts, 
which,  when  finished,  will  take  care  of 
999,999^  of  these  unfortunate  creatures 
and  will  effect  a  cure  within  six  months. 

*  *       *       * 

Nancy  Follett,  a  member  of  the  gifted 
Follett  family,  is  an  accomplished  player 
of  the  piano,  violin,  'cello,  and  she  is  a 
tennis  player  and  fancy  skater  of  note. 
Nothing  is  too  difficult  or  too  much  for 
Nancy  to  do. 

*  *       *       * 

Approximately  2,000  students,  thirsty 
for  knowledge,  are  enrolled  in  Quincy 
High  School.  About  one-fourth  of  these, 
hungry  for  a  good  time,  just  occupy  space. 

Polymorphoneutrophyliclencocytosis, 
which  means,  in  plain  English,  "a  symp- 
tom of  appendicitis,"  was  offered  by  Miss 
Aronoff  as  her  personal  selection  for  the 
longest  word  in  the  English  language.  It 
constitutes  34  letters. 

The  Golden  Rod  dees  Miss  Aronoff 
one  better  by  submitting  the  word 
zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz,  which 
constitutes  35  letters,  and  means,  in  plain 
English,  "symptoms  of  inertia,"  a  disease 
common  in  all  study  rooms. 


Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  teacher  of  the 
commercial  department,  is  the  co-author 
of  a  vocational  monograph  published  by 
the  Boston  University  C.  B.  A.  on  adding 
and  circulating  machine  operators.  Along 
the  same  line,  Mr.  George  A.  Wilson, 
head  of  the  Tardy  Department,  has  just 
published  a  book,  entitled  "Better  Late 
than  Never,"  containing  9,000,000,000 
different  excuses  for  being  late,  not  two 
of  which  are  alike. 


*       * 


You  will  notice  that  they  always  change 
from  Daylight  Saving  to  Eastern  Stand- 
ard time  soon  after  school  begins,  so  that 
pupils  may  sleep  an  hour  extra  in  the 
morning  and  get  to  school  on  time.  We 
suspect  that  Mr.  Wilson  invented  this 
Daylight  Saving  idea  to  lessen  tardiness, 
but  whoever  it  was,  he  certainly  ought  to 
be  given  credit. 

*  *       *       * 

Thirteen  men  teachers  of  the  faculty 
participated  in  the  American  Legion 
parade  in  Boston.  They  would  have  felt 
flattered  beyond  words  if  they  had  known 
that  four  hundred  seventy-five  Quincy 
High  students  were  cheering  them  along 
the  route. 

*  *       *       * 

A  Spanish  Club  has  been  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ruth  Stevens. 
Estudiantes  espaholes,  learn  all  about  the 
bull  fights,  the  handsome  "matadores," 
and  dark-eyed  Spanish  senoritas  ! 

*  *       *       * 

Francis  Tatro,  J. '31  senior,  is  concert- 
master  of  the  first  orchestra. 


There  is  a  rumor  circulating  around  the 
school  that  a  group  of  Seniors  are  going 
to  kidnap  Steve  Follett  some  dark  night 
and  shave  the  foliage  off  his  upper  lip. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  students  whose 
eyesight  is  not  good  enough  to  discern 
this  misplaced  array,  Steve  is  planning  to 
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AS  WE  WERE  SAYING 


suspend  a  magnifying  glass  of  some  sort 

in  front  of  his  face. 

*  *       *       * 

Johnny  Anderson  used  to  carry  around 
an  address  book  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
girls  he  knew.  When  the  book  became 
full,  he  discarded  it,  and  now  he  carries 
around  the  telephone  directory. 

*  *       *       * 

On  two  successive  days  last  week  Mr. 
Cutler  wore  the  same  necktie.  (This  is 
one  for  Mr.  Ripley.) 

*  *       *       * 

Miss  Thompson  doesn't  mind  it  a  bit 
when  some  nervy  Senior  interrupts  her 
classes  to  get  his  books  or  lunch.  Ask 
Roland  Cooper — he  knows. 

■sjr  tJc"  3j&  ?(? 

Although  Ruby  Dakers  has  an  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  forgetting  the  secretary's 
report,  we  notice  that  she  never  forgets  a 
date. 

Miss  Zeller  used  to  wonder  why  Eugene 
Natti  was  nicknamed  "Dippy."  Now 
that  she's  been  his  home  room  teacher 
for  three  months,  she  no  longer  wonders 
why. 

*  *  *  0 

Several  days  ago  Don  MacMulkin 
slowed  his  car  down  to  55  miles  an  hour, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  could  go 
that  slow.  It  was  a  rather  unique  ex- 
perience for  him,  but  he  remarked  after- 
wards that  he  missed  the  familiar  drone 
of  motorcycles  which  usually  follows  him 
around. 

*  *       *       * 

We  are  all  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Knap- 
ton  survived  the  stock  market  crash.  He 
owned  the  following  well-known  securi- 
ties: 5  shares  of  Amalgamated  Tomato 
Can,  14  shares  of  United  Safety  Pin  pre- 
ferred, .0000^4  shares  of  Standard  Bean 
Pot,  81  shares  of  Consolidated  Mouse 
Trap,  and  1  share  of  U.  S.  Pie  Crust 
common  (very  common). 

*  *       *       * 

Where  were  Herb  Thomas  and  Eddie 
Williams    on    the    day    of    the    Legion 


parade?     Probably  in  Boston  on  import- 
ant business. 

*  *       *       * 

Harold  Slate  still  remains  the  busiest 
man  in  Quincy  High  School.  He  is 
called  to  the  office  on  an  average  of  14>4 

times  a  day,  statistics  prove. 

*  *       *       * 

Stanley  Johnson,  who  wields  the  baton 
for  the  Quincy  High  School  Band,  aspires 
to  be  a  great  conductor  some  day.  We 
wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  became 
conductor  of  one  of  those  one-man  street 
cars  which  keep  Squantum  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world. 

*  *       *       * 

Al  Munroe  has  the  unique  distinction 
of_  being  the  best  dressed  man  in  Quincy 
High  and  a  veritable  dictator  of  fashion. 
It  is  rumored  that  he  will  take  over  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  job  as  soon  as  he 
graduates. 


Senior:  WW- '&  fhe  Aome woth 

$Oph:I  forget  te"fs  fhink  har*e/ 

Senior*. Ho  le&doSomeifcngyoveaneloioa 
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Gleanings  from  the  Paramount  Color  Man 


^tt^HITE,  the  color  of  purity  and 
■  1 1  ■  innocence5  is  always  associated 
I  I  /  with  sophomores,  especially  the 
v**>^  one  who  asked  Jimmy  LeCain 
at  the  end  of  a  football  rally  how  much  a 
season  ticket  cost. 


Yellow,  the  color  of  love,  is  associated 
with  those  hopefuls  who  meet  at  the  pony 
every  night  after  school.  (Oh,  what 
wouldn't  that  hoss  say  if  he  could  only 
speak!) 


Blue,  the  color  which  stands  for  intelli- 
gence, also  stands  for  Quincy  High  School 
and  all  who  are  within  it  (except  the 
dumbbell  who  offered  the  school  vamp  a 
ride  home  on  the  handlebars  of  his  bike 
one  rainv  afternoon). 


* 


Orange  is  the  color  representing  physi- 
cal strength,  and  is  associated  with  the 
daily  rush  at  the  Cafeteria;  also  with  the 
football  team. 


The  Midnight  Plane 

Alfred  Starr att 

Far  above  in  the  sky's  deep  stillness 

A  murmur  arises  and  grows, 

And  mingled  with  myriads  of  countless  stars 

A  winged  light  flickers  and  glows. 

The  propeller  blades  are  whirling 
And  cutting  their  way  through  the  night, 
The  motor  is  roaring  steady  and  loud. 
It's  a  song  of  courage  and  might. 


Black,  the  vampire  color,  reminds  us  of 
the  ultra-modern  Quincy  High  flappers 
who  have  so  many  flunking  Seniors  in 
their  clutches. 


* 


Red,  the  color  of  revenge  and  war,  is 
associated  with  many  unpleasant  things, 
such  as  detention,  report  cards,  tests,  and 
the  teacher  who  makes  you  scour  the  city 
to  find  the  other  half  of  a  library  slip.  It 
is  also  remembered  in  connection  with 
Brockton. 


With  a  screaming  of  stays  in  the  darkness, 
And  a  roar  that  rips  open  the  sky, 
With  a  glimmer  of  light  at  the  window 
The  mail  plane  flashes  by. 

Before  we  can  speak  it  is  on  us; 
Before  we  can  think  it  is  past. 
It  is  racing  into  the  gloom  beyond 
And  to  quiet  and  peace  at  last. 

The  roaring  dies  to  a  murmur 
The  glimmering  red  tail-light 
Flickers  and  fails  in  the  distance 
And  dies  away  in  the  night. 


Green,  the  color  which  represents  hope 
and  youth,  is  never  associated  with 
seniors  or  sophs,  for  though  they  have 
youth,  they  are  absolutely  hopeless,  so  by 
elimination,  green  is  the  color  of  the 
junior.  (They  are  pretty  green  when 
you  stop  to  think  of  it!) 


We  also  come  up  out  of  darkness 

And  fade  into  darkness  again. 

As  a  plane  that  soars  by  in  the  midnight 

Are  the  lives  of  the  beings,  called  men. 

Let  us  shine  as  we  fly  through  our  journey 
Making  the  midnight  aglow. 
May  the  whole  world  listen  with  silent  awe 
To  our  strong  motor's  roar  as  we  go. 


Purple  is 
dignity  and 
than  our  beloved  teachers 


the  color   which   stands   for 
could   represent  none  other 


Let  us  brighten  the  darkness  around  us 

As  we  fly  through  the  night  toward  the  dawn, 

Let  an  echo  be  left  there  behind  us 

To  speak  for  us  when  we're  gone. 
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Ashes 


Janet  Hemingway,  F.'3 1 


'M^^^HE  evening  sky  was  foreboding. 
a  L\  Glancing  up  at  the  ominous 
^^  J  heavens,  Callie  Marsh  shud- 
^^^  dered.  This  was  going  to  be 
one  of  those  awful  nights  when  she  lay 
for  long  hours  staring  at  the  dim  ceiling, 
listening — waiting — .  The  awful  sus- 
pense of  those  hours  of  terror  had  left 
their  stamp  on  Callie.  She  had  not  been 
young  when  Joe  died,  but  now  she  had 
lost  the  rosy  bloom  from  her  cheek  and 
the  sparkle  from  her  once  merry  eyes. 

Joe  and  Callie  lived  on  Brook  Farm, 
fifteen  miles  from  Jonesport,  the  nearest 
town,  and  several  miles  from  neighboring 
farms.  As  they  had  only  a  horse  and 
buggy,  they  seldom  journeyed  far  from 
home,  especially  in  winter. 

She  and  Joe  had  always  been  happy; 
seldom  had  more  than  an  occasional 
squabble.  On  one  point  only  had  they 
violently  disagreed.  Joe  wanted  to  be 
buried  in  the  time-honored  way,  to  his 
mind  the  only  decent  way,  namely,  in  a 
coffin.  But  Callie  had  some  new-fangled 
ideas,  gleaned,  no  doubt,  from  Cora 
Mason,  her  city  cousin.  Her  fondest  wish 
was  to  be  cremated. 

They  had  discussed  cremation  vs. 
coffin  burial,  pro  and  con,  on  the  long 
winter  evenings  after  the  chores  were 
done,  sitting  before  the  cheery  fire.  As 
they  were  both  aging,  it  was  a  natural 
subject  and  had  not  seemed  at  all  morbid 
or  gruesome  during  these  fireside  debates. 

But  since  Joe's  death,  it  had  literally 
been  a  nightmare  to  Callie.  She  had  car- 
ried out  her  own  desires,  and  those  of 
several  other  members  of  their  widely 
scattered  family,  by  having  Joe  cremated, 
and  his  ashes  now  reposed  in  an  urn  in 
a  small  cabinet  in  her  room. 

As  she  prepared  for  bed,  Callie  wished 

Joe  were  with  her  in  person,  instead  of 
ashes,   for  the  wind  had  commenced  to 


howl  about  the  house  and  the  rain  was 
pounding  at  the  windows  as  though 
ghostly  fingers  were  tapping  out  a  mes- 
sage. And  the  message  they  conveyed  to 
Callie  was  one  of  sheer  horror.  She 
knew  that  tonight  she  would  again  hear 
that  awful  sound  which  she  had  been 
hard  put  to  describe  to  Anna,  her  faithful 
but  skeptical  hired  woman. 

At  first  came  low,  almost  imperceptible 
moans,  emanating,  seemingly,  from  the 
walls,  and  gradually  increasing  in  volume. 
Then  the  moans  changed  to  shrieks, 
shrieks  that  put  stark  terror  into  Callie's 
soul,  that  made  cold  sweat  pour  from  her 
body.  The  shrieks  of  a  madman,  of  a 
lost  soul;  then  suddenly,  startlingly — 
silence. 

There  followed  a  sort  of  sobbing  sound, 
hopeless,  helpless  sobbing,  like  that  of  a 
child  who  has  strayed  and  who  loses  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  home  again.  Some- 
times only  this  sobbing  came,  and  then  it 
would  last  until  morning,  endless,  weary 
sobbing,  which  wrung  Callie's  heart. 

Mulling  this  over  was  not  helpful  to  her 
already  unsettled  nerves,  and  finally  she 
called  to  Anna  to  come  and  stay  with  her. 
Anna  still  scoffed,  refused  to  worry,  but 
neither  of  them  slept  that  night;  and  the 
following  day  Callie  went  to  visit  Cora. 

Mrs.  Mason  listened  gravely,  much  to 
Callie's  surprise,  to  her  rather  shy 
recital  of  her  woes.  The  cause  for  her 
serious  interest  was  soon  apparent.  A 
"wonderful"  man  had  recently  come  to 
town  who  read  dreams  and  discovered 
causes  for  just  such  troubles  as  this. 
They  immediately  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate the  wisdom  of  this  seer,  and  Callie 
went  home  and  buried  Joe's  ashes.  From 
that  day  to  this,  she  has  heard  no  moans, 
no  blood-curdling  shrieks,  no  hopeless 
sobbing,  nothing,  in  fact,  of  a  sinister 
nature.    Joe's  soul  is  now  at  rest. 
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The  Art  of  Being  Lazy 


Jim  Dooly,  J/32 
Winner  of  1929  Tin  Laziness  Cup 


© 


EFORE  beginning  this  master- 
piece, let  me  explain  that  it  is 
written  primarily  for  the  so- 
called  stronger  sex.  This  is  part 
of  a  larger,  greater  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  have  chosen  the  part  most  suitable 
to  the  school  boy. 

Some  "go  getters"  will  snort  at  my  call- 
ing my  subject  an  art.  Ah.  my  friends,  it 
is  indeed  an  art.  And  a  much  abused  art. 
at  that.  Xot  everybody  knows  how  to  be 
lazy.  These  people  call  themselves  "go 
getters"  and  look  down  jealously  upon  us, 
who  are  lazy.  So  I  have  taken  it  upon 
me  to  write  upon  the  subject  and  help  it 
along. 

First  let  us  see  what  laziness  is  and 
why  it  is  needed.  Webster  tells  us  that 
laziness  is  aversion  to  effort  on  labor. 
Excellent,  capital.  But  why  must  there 
be  any  effort  or  labor:  Poor  Eve  has  had 
many  uncomplimentary  things  blamed  on 
her.  I.  at  a  great  risk  of  my  life,  rise  up 
and  cast  another  blot,  not  only  upon  her. 
but  also  upon  her  daughters.  Let  me  ask 
you.  was  not  there  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  Garden:  Was  there  any  work  to  dp: 
Xone  except  reaching  out  to  a  nearby 
bush  and  plucking  some  food.  History 
tells  us  that  Eve  caused  Father  Adam  and 
herself  to  be  evicted  from  their  abode. 
Man.  before  that  was  content  to  reside  in 
a  cave,  to  be  clotheless.  and  to  do  nothing 
but  hunt  for  food.  Xow  lok  at  what  he 
has  to  do.  Earn  a  living  which  includes 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  entertainment, 
cars,  doodads  and  the  like.  Why: 
Women!  I  tell  you.  women!  We'd  still 
be  in  a  cave  and  thinking  nothing  of  work. 
It  was  a  woman  teacher  who  caused  me 
to  write  this  epistle.  Therefore  men.  let 
the  women  do  the  work.  They're  earning 
more  than   we   are   anvwav.     Therefore. 


let  us  revert  to  the  good  old  days,  B.  P. 
0.  E.     (Before  Pants  or  Enything.) 

As  I  said  before,  the  art  is  abused.  Xot 
only  is  it  snubbed,  but  people  who  profess 
to  be  lazy  sometimes  are  not  thorough  in 
being  that  way.  Xow,  boys,  do  you  do 
all  your  homework:  les:  Well,  you're 
not  lazy.  You  never  will  be  if  you  act 
that  way.  Time  and  space  and  my  own 
aversion  to  labor  and  effort  do  not  permit 
me  to  enumerate  many  methods  for  being 
lazy.  But  I  will  impart  to  you  instruc- 
tions for  sleeping  in  class.  First  of  all, 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  surrounding 
activities.  Xext,  place  the  elbows  upon 
the  desk,  cup  the  hands  over  the  cheek 
bones,  with  the  little  fingers,  each  over  an 
eye.  Keep  the  eyes  closed,  think  of 
nothing,  and  hear  nothing.  Soon  you  will 
be  in  the  throes  of  slumber.  Be  careful 
not  to  fall  too  far  into  sleepy  land  or  you 
might  fall  onto  the  floor. 

So  much  for  school.  We  shall  now  go 
into  the  home.  Does  mother  need  you  to 
beat  the  carpets:  Is  it  spring  cleaning 
time:  Then  here  is  where  your  own  in- 
genuity comes  into  play.  If  there  is 
enough  warning  of  the  impending  disas- 
ter, beat  it  (not  the  carpet).  But  one  is 
not  always  so  lucky.  Therefore,  indiges- 
tion, headaches,  et  cetera,  come  in  handy. 
Some  actually  cut  themselves,  thus  mak- 
ing useless  the  offending  limb.  I  know  of 
one  case  where  indications  showed  the 
prospect  of  an  annual  cleaning.  The  son 
of  the  house  immediately  climbed  a  tree, 
fell  out.  and  broke  an  arm.  He  deserves 
much  credit  for  that  heroic  piece  of 
strategy. 

Lying  in  bed  is  a  delightful  phase  of  the 
art.  Your  writer  takes  advantage  of  all 
non-school  days  to  indulge  in  its  occupa- 
tion.    The  one  great  error  in  school  svs- 
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tern  is  that  school  starts  so  early.  An 
ideal  day  for  a  school  session  is  from 
12:00  M.  to  1:00  P.  M.  with  an  hour  for 
lunch.  Many  famous  men  were  great 
patrons  of  this  session  of  art. 

After  all  these  ramblings,  where  am  I? 
Nowhere.  Thus  I  may  as  well  close,  I 
need  a  rest  anyway.  But  in  closing  let 
me  tell  you  of  a  member  of  the  dark  race 
who  is  my  candidate  for  President  of 
Society  of  Prevention  of  Labor.  Picture 
to  yourself  a  negro  lying  in  the  shade, 
with  the  temperature  'way  up.  Also  a 
younger  Ethiopian  strolling  by.  From 
the  reclining  one,  "Boy,  Ah'll  give  yo'  a 
quatah  ef  yo'  all  'ill  pace  nervously  back 
and  fo'th  while  Ah  wait  fo'  mah  fiancee." 

Also  in  his  class  is  the  investor  of  the 
Miniature  Golf  Course.  Think  of  all  the 
energy  saved  in  walking  around  around  a 
miniature  course  and  all  that  is  wasted  on 
a  regular  sized  one. 

If  any  of  you  are  still  reading  this, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  you. 


After  the  Longwood  Tennis 
Matches 

He:  "I  was  over  at  the  tennis  matches 
the  other  day.  I  saw  Lott  and  Doeg 
playing  Tilden  and  Hunter,  and  Allison 
and  Van  Ryn  playing  Bell  and  Mangin. 
I  also  saw  Allison  and  Miss  Cross  playing 
Tidball— " 

She  (interrupting):  "Oh,  really?  I 
never  heard  of  the  game.  How  do  you 
play  tidball?" 

It  Was  Two  Other  People 

Miss  Dawes  (to  Smallman,  who  is  re- 
citing in  an  extremely  low  voice) :  "Is 
Smallman  talking?" 

Smallman:  "Well,  if  he  isn't,  there's  a 
ventriloquist  in  this  room." 

Very  Modern  Verse,  Very 


It  Never  Could  Happen 


f\    rnAVt     Vlo-ttle    VsveaVvi,     v«'itYxou"t  »«>» 


Virginia, 

You  are  beautiful, 

Helen  of  Troy-like. 

You  could  inspire 

Wars. 

A  Burns, 

Byron,  or 

Shelley,  could  eulogize  your 

Charms  without  aid  from  the  Muses. 

But 

Why  must  you  go  to  the  costliest 

Theatres,  dances,  entertainments, 

Cafes,  parties, 

Etc.? 

The  Day  After  the  Legion  Parade 

Teacher:  "Why  were  you  absent  yester- 
day, Bob?" 

Him:  "I  had  a  terrible  headache." 
Teacher:    "Yes,    I    noticed    you    were 
standing  quite  close  to  the  band  when  I 
marched  by  with  my  Legion." 
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Sculpture  and  Art:  an  Interview  with 

Cyrus  Dallin 


Melvin  Thorner,  F.'31 


E 


'ACETIOUSLY  speaking,  Cyrus 
Dallin  is  really  the  father  of  our 
school  romance.  Without  his 
wonderful  statue,  "The  Appeal 
to  the  Great  Spirit,"  which  stands  in 
front  of  our  assembly  hall,  what  would 
be  the  rendezvous  of  our  young  couples? 

I  met  Mr.  Dallin  at  the  November 
sixth  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Quincy 
Art  League,  where  he  spoke  on  sculpture 
in  particular  and  art  in  general.  I  saw 
him  after  the  meeting  was  over,  and 
begged  to  use  his  lecture,  or  parts  of  it 
for  publication,  and  he  graciously  com- 
plied with  the  request,  going  so  far  as  to 
give  me  an  interview  all  my  own. 

Cyrus  Dallin  is  the  foremost  sculptor 
of  Indian  subjects  in  the  United  States. 
The  two  of  his  works  most  familiar  to  us 
are  his  "Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit"  and 
the  statue  of  heroic  proportions,  of  Mas- 
sasoit  at  Plymouth. 

"I  knew  Quincy  long  before  you  were 
born,"  Mr.  Dallin  began.  "I  worked  here 
as  a  co-worker  with  Mr.  S.  H.  Morse  at 
the  Peter  McGrath  store  works  here  in 
Quincy,  forty-nine  years  ago.  In  this 
respect  Quincy  is  to  me  a  pioneer  in 
sculpture.  Sculpture,  perhaps,  antedates 
painting.  The  cliff  dwellers  in  construct- 
ing their  homes  were  sculptors,  and  even 
today  the  same  instincts  for  expression 
exist  in  man.  Art  is  not  simply  aesthetic, 
as  some  erroneously  believe;  art  is  the 
great  human  need  for  expression.  It  is  a 
language  antedating  spoken  language,  and 
it  is  linked  with  some  of  the  finest  emo- 
tions of  man.  Art  is  the  aspiration 
towards  the  something  we  lack  in  our 
average  lives,  for  art  can  allow  us  to  es- 
cape somewhat  the  sordid  reality  of  this 
'vale  of  tears.'  To  an  artist,  his  art  is  his 
religion.  We  don't  have  to  go  to  the 
movies  for  our  pleasures;  we  can  find 
pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  a  tiny  piece  of 


nature.  My  birthplace  in  Utah  is  one  of 
the  finest  art  centres  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  small  town  of  only  4,000  inhabitants; 
yet  it  annually  conducts  an  art  exhibit  of 
two  hundred  pictures,  representing  the 
cross  section  of  America's  greatest  artists. 
It  is  a  great  burden  for  the  people  of  this 
community,  yet  they  have  accepted  it 
willingly  and  have  earned  a  name  for 
their  town  among  the  highest  art  circles  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  love  for  art  which 
fostered  this  demonstration  and  not  a  love 
for  limelight  and  publicity.  In  the  high 
school  the  spirit  was  so  great  the  principal 
once  told  me  that  interest  in  football  ran 
second  to  interest  in  art.  There  is  the 
true  artistic  ideal. 

Art  is  not  only  for  the  cognoscenti. 
Even  they  must  only  learn  to  enjoy  art 
by  practicing  it,  and  anyone  can  do  that. 
Reading  books  on  art  will  not  bring  art. 
The  feeling  that  art  is  only  expressed  by 
a  picture  hung  on  a  wall  must  be  ban- 
ished. Art  is  harmony.  It  is  not  just  the 
pleasure  of  looking;  it  is  the  spirit  which 
it  brings,  the  spirit  that  uplifts  and  makes 
one  feel  better.  Think  of  what  the  world 
would  be  like  if  it  were  as  the  artist  tries 
to  express  his  work!  Art  is  a  state  of 
mind. 

A  work  of  art  is  great  only  when  it 
makes  one  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  created.  Don't  look  on  art  as  a  piece 
of  mechanics;  look  with  your  heart.  Our 
race,  as  a  race,  has  stultified  its  very 
birth-right  by  over  emphasis  on  brain  and 
intellect.  It's  the  spirit  that  counts.  I 
shall  be  seventy  next  year,  but  I  do  not 
think  myself  any  older  than  I  was  at 
twenty. 

One  cannot  say  what  is  art  and  what 
isn't  art,  for  the  art  which  lifts  you,  gives 
you  visions  and  ideals,  and  raises  you 
from  the  rut  of  the  commonplace  is  the 
only  real  art." 
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An  Interview  with  Henry 
Beston 

Roland  Cooper,  F.'31 

"W^^ENRY  BESTON  needs  no  intro- 
W^  ^k  duction  to  the  students  of 
B^  P  Quincy  High  School.  One  of  his 
"^  "*»  books,  "The  Outermost  House," 
is  on  the  outside  reading  list,  and  another, 
"The  Gallant  Vagabond,"  is  very  widely 
read  by  them.  He  is  all  the  more  liked 
and  admired  by  the  students  because  he 
is,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  a  local  man. 
His  summer  home  is  in  Eastham,  Cape 
Cod,  and  he  winters  in  Hingham. 

"I  have  adopted  Sir  Francis  Bacon's 
idea  of  education  whole-heartedly.  His 
definition  of  education  is  to  weigh  and 
consider.  My  cardinal  maxim  is  that  life 
is  experimental.  Scenes  are  constantly 
shifting  and  times  changing.  One  must 
always  be  ready  for  readjustments  and 
ever  prepared  to  acclimate  one's  self  to 
new  theories,  new  conditions  in  the  world, 
and  complete  reversals  in  accepted  stand- 
ards." 

"Education  in  the  high  schools  today," 
said  Mr.  Beston,  "is  nebulous.  There  are 
two  classes  of  students:  those  who  leave 
school  upon  graduating,  and  those  who 
go  on  to  college.  The  former  receive  no 
culture  or  classical  background.  They 
are  taught  how  to  earn  a  living  in  busi- 
ness, with  no  attempt  toward  cultural 
background  or  literary  achievements,  and 
so  robbed  of  so  great  a  field  of  later  en- 
joyment in  life.  The  latter  have  no 
chance  to  major  in  their  chosen  subjects 
and  must  devote  an  equal  amount  of  time 
to  subjects  in  which  they  have  no  interest 
whatsoever.  It  is  the  dreadful  ogre  of 
college  board  exams  which  is  responsible 
for  this  condition  and  I  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  teachers,  the  people  who 
are  keeping  the  lamp  of  civilization  glow- 
ing, who  are  compelled  to  standardize 
their  work  into  such  mechanical  study, 
haunted  always  by  the  spectre  of  college 
board  exams  for  which  they  must  prepare 
their  pupils.    I  think  college  board  exams 


are  idiotic.  Some  of  the  questions  asked 
are  the  most  assinine  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. It  is  much  more  difficult  now 
for  the  people  of  the  younger  generation 
to  find  a  niche  for  themselves.  The  world 
is  remoulding.  Whereas  it  used  to  be  a 
jelly-like  substance,  it  now  is  solidifying. 
The  present  industrial  civilization  is  dis- 
integrating and  the  new  civilization  has 
not  dawned.  Industrialism  has  taken  a 
great  toll  of  humanity  and  will  take  an 
even  greater  one.  There  are  more 
people  on  the  earth  today,  living  in 
crowded  city  conditions,  than  the  world 
can  take  care  of,  due  to  the  mushroom 
growth  around  factories,  and  the  tre- 
mendous reproduction  in  large  industrial 
cities.  In  time  the  world  will  lose  its  in- 
dustrialism and  will  adopt  a  more 
agrarian  policy.  Nature  may  disappoint 
the  people,  but  she  has  never  yet  be- 
trayed them.  There  is  always  an  exist- 
ence for  people  who  live  close  to  nature, 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  People  are 
robbed  of  the  touch  of  nature  by  inven- 
tions, machines,  and  this  age  of  indus- 
trialism. One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the 
mode  of  living  of  the  world  today  is  that 
people  are  not  in  close  enough  touch  with 
nature." 

Mr.  Beston  despairs  the  efficient, 
mechanical  standardization  so  prevalent 
in  the  country.  "I  hate  Standardization 
as  the  death  of  creation,"  he  said,  "and 
man  is  essentially  a  creator.  Standard- 
ization tends  to  stagnate  the  mind  and 
cause  the  emotions  to  become  stolid." 
Mr.  Beston  does  not  rail  at  materialism  in 
itself,  but  he  most  heartily  objects  to  its 
being  used  as  a  measure  of  values. 
"Money  is  to  be  regarded  only  for  the 
pleasures  it  will  bring  and  not  as  an  esti- 
mate of  a  man's  worth  or  as  a  symbol  of 
power.  The  country  is  depressingly 
materialistic  in  this  generation.  Litera- 
ture and  the  classics  are  relegated  to  the 
days  of  long  ago.  Young  people  of  today 
regard  them  as  a  deadly  bore,  dismissing 
them  without  even  starting  to  read  them." 

In  answer  to  questions  relevant  to  what 
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the  high  school  students  are  studying, 
Mr.  Beston  said  that  he  thought  Carlyle's 
essay  on  Burns  was  a  beastly  bore  and 
very  tiresome.  "It  is  like  a  dish  of  muddy 
water  from  the  Rhine,  in  its  Teutonic, 
cumbersome  sentence  structure  and  word 
use."  When  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
Baconian  theory*,  Mr.  Beston  said  that 
Bacon  no  more  wrote  Shakespeare's 
works  than  that  George  Washington 
wrote  the  Bible.  "Shakespeare's  prose  is 
very  rich  in  poetic  feeling,  and  the 
resonance  and  swing  of  his  sonnets  and 
poetry  are  beautiful.  He  was  a  veritable 
master  of  words  and  supple  expressions, 
although  his  thinking  was  at  times  old 
womanish." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Beston  said,  "My  message  to  the  youth 
of  today  is  to  touch  something  living,  and 
not  something  dead,  stodgy,  and  dull, 
with  a  living  hand." 

Jiii  Maloney:  An  Interview 

Melvin  Thorner,  F.'31 

Y  interview  with  Jim  Maloney. 
outstanding  today  as  a  heavy- 
weight championship  contender 
because  of  his  recent  victory 
over  Camera,  is  made  up  of  many  im- 
pressions and  few  tangible  facts. 

First  the  impressions.  When  I  entered 
his  room  at  Beston's  gym,  he  was 
stretched  out  on  a  table  and  was  being 
massaged  by  Joe  Beston.  Seeing  him 
thus.  I  summed  up  Jim  Maloney  as  a 
human  being  with  good  looking  features, 
huge  biceps,  a  barrel  chest,  a  body  of 
steel  springs,  and  a  warm  heart. 

I  told  him  who  I  was  and  he  smiled 
and  said,  "Have  a  seat."  I  looked 
around.  There  were  two  chairs  in  the 
room,  but  both  were  covered  with  sundry 
articles  peculiar  to  a  gym.  Calmly  seated 
on  two  towels  and  a  boxing  glove,  I  found 
that  all  of  my  carefully  prepared  ques- 
tions had  left  me. 

I  finally  managed  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
any  message  to  the  youth  of  today  in  re- 
gard to  boxing. 


I  shall  endeavor  to  quote  him  verbatim, 
for  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  forgive  the 
quotation  marks  and  the  discrepancies  in 
my  account.    Here  it  is: 

"I  do  not  advise  boys  generally  to  take 
up  boxing  as  a  profession,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  certain  amount  of  fistic  train- 
ing will  always  help  them.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  boy  to  be  able  to  box,  for 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
fend himself.  Besides  there  are  obliga- 
tions that  every  fellow  bears  in  regard  to 
his  mother,  sister  or  wife,  and  he  must 
be  ready  to  protect  them  at  all  times." 
(At  this  point  Joe  Beston  put  in,  "Man 
was  made  to  fight,  anyhow.")  Jim  went 
on,  "Boxing  is  a  great  builder  of  charac- 
ter, also,  for  when  one  keeps  his  body  in 
trim  by  clean  living,  his  character  be- 
comes finer. 

"No,  I  have  no  definite  plans  for  the 
future,  as  far  as  boxing  goes,  because  in 
view  of  the  unrest  in  boxing  circles  now, 
I  can't  tell  exactly  how  to  plan  ahead. 
However,  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  go 
South  to  Miami  for  the  winter  and  may- 
be something  will  arise  there. 

"One  thing  our  high  schools  of  today 
lack  is  boxing  training  in  gymnasium 
work.  All  the  colleges  do  something 
along  this  line,  and  I  think  the  high 
schools  should  follow  suit." 

I  then  asked  him  the  invariable  ques- 
tion of  the  confirmed  Quincyite:  "How  do 
you  like  Quincy:"  "Quincy,"  he  an- 
swered, "is  a  wonderful  place  to  live  in. 
It  has  wonderful  people  and  is  a  combina- 
tion of  seashore,  country,  and  city  in  one 
municipality." 

He  then  smiled  his  broad  smile  and 
changed  the  subject:  "You  can  tell  all  the 
young  fellows  at  school  that  this  gym  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  work-out,  and  Joe  here 
will  help  them  all  along  in  classes  and 
individually." 

He  smiled  again,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  for 
more  to  say.  and  so  the  interview  was 
closed. 

"See  you  later,"  he  called  out  as  I  left, 
and  I,  not  knowing  how,  or  when,  or 
where,  said,  "Sure." 
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"Buddy"  Rogers  in  an 
Interview 

Doris  Shalit,  F.'31 


'^^^^HE  Junior  Aviation  League  was 
£  C\  going  to  be  entertained  at  the 
^^  J  Metropolitan  Theatre  by  "Bud- 
^^■^  dy"  Rogers, — the  idol  of  so 
many  women,  and  the  hero  of  almost  as 
many  men.  I  was  fortunately  a  member 
of  the  League  and  therefore  entitled  to  be 
present  when  Bernard  Whitman  would 
give  his  prize  winning  scale  model  air- 
plane to  "Buddy."  Arriving  at  the 
"Met,"  we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Bell, 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  theatre, 
and  taken  by  him  through  the  door 
marked  private  (it  opens  off  the  main 
lobby  and  I've  often  wondered  what  was 
behind  it)  back  stage.  Down  a  flight  of 
iron  stairs,  around  a  corner  to  the  right, 
through  a  fire  door,  around  another 
corner  to  the  right,  and  we  were  in  a  cor- 
ridor lined  with  doors,  one  of  which  had  a 
star  on  it.  Chorus  girls  in  bright  cos- 
tumes were  walking  up  and  down. 
Everything  was  even  better  than  I'd  ex- 
pected. Suddenly  someone  exclaimed, 
"There's  'Buddy',"  and  in  he  strolled  for 
his  morning  performance. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  suit  and 
overcoat  with  a  soft  grey  hat,  which  he 
took  off  when  he  saw  us,  revealing  his 
dark,  wavy  hair.  After  he  had  changed 
to  a  stunning  white  outfit  for  his  appear- 
ance, which  accentuated  his  large,  black 
eyes,  surrounded  by  long,  dark  lashes, 
Bernard  presented  him  with  the  plane 
and  "Buddy"  had  to  rush  for  his 
entrance. 

During  Bernard's  little  speech,  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and 
some  of  his  friends,  were  introduced  to  us. 
He  invited  us  to  see  "Buddy's"  per- 
formance, and  so  up  stairs  we  went  again. 
During  the  performance  it  seemed  to  me 


he  was  having  a  hard  time  to  sing  and 
make  himself  heard,  as  though  he  had  a 
cold.  It  turned  out  that  way,  and  he  felt 
so  bad  that  we  were  asked  to  come  back 
at  quarter  past  one  for  a  chance  to  talk 
with  him. 

Promptly  at  quarter  past,  Bernard  and 
I  were  back  again.  For  about  fifteen 
minutes,  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  friends 
talked  to  us,  they  discovering  that  I  had 
solo  honors  to  my  credit.  Then  I  met 
"Buddy,"  being  introduced  as  the  only 
member  of  the  League  that  could  fly. 

To  say  I  was  thrilled  would  put  it 
mildly.  What  girl  (and  maybe  boy) 
wouldn't  be !  He  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  said  he  was  pleased  to  meet  an 
aviatrix.  He  had  never  met  one  before, 
for  when  he  was  making  "Wings"  at 
Kelly  Field,  no  women  flew. 

In  answer  to  my  question  could  he  fly, 
he  replied,  "Yes,  although  they  wouldn't 
let  me  solo."  For  over  an  hour  we  talked 
and  even  posed  while  a  "Traveler"  pho- 
tographer took  our  pictures. 

He  has  a  nice  voice,  and  girls,  he  is  just 
as  handsome  off  the  stage,  without  make- 
up, as  he  is  on! 
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"Need  More  Be  Said 


>> 


Upon  receipt  of  your  flattering,  but 
appreciated,  letter  of  this  morning,  rela- 
tive to  the  Alumni  section  of  the  Thanks- 
giving edition  of  the  Golden  Rod,  the 
enclosed  effusion  was  unrolled  from  the 
Underwood. 

Read  it;  and  if  you  dare  take  the 
responsibility  of  printing  it,  well,  the  re- 
sponsibility will  be  yours^ — I  don't  have 
to  sell  the  Golden  Rod,  as  I  did  twenty- 
eight  years  ago. 

With  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  John  D.  Smith. 

The  "twenty-five  years  out"  reunion  of 
the  Class  of  1902,  at  the  University  Club 
on  June  25,  1927,  was  presided  over  by  a 
thin-haired,  grey-locked  alumnus,  who 
was  cheerfully  greeted  as  "Jack"  Smith. 
Formallv.  in  the  program,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  John  D.  Smith,  Q.  H.  S.  '02. 
Officially,  he  was  introduced  as  a  member 
of  the  bar,  prominent  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  this  county.  Personally, 
he  was  a  man  who  tried  to  play  football 
while  at  High  School,  and  has  since  tried 
to  play  the  intricate  game  of  Quincy  poli- 
tics. His  success  in  both  lines  was  about 
even — fair  to  middling. 

After  leaving  Q.  H.  S.,  John  D.  Smith 
engaged  in  the  vagaries  of  newspaper  re- 
porting and  acquired  a  training  fit  for 
anything — good  or  bad.  In  a  serious 
moment,  he  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and 
convinced  the  Bar  Examiners  that  he 
really  did  know  the  difference  between  a 
speeding  autoist  and  a  man  trying  to 
collect  a  just  debt. 

For  about  a  dozen  years  he  was  a 
member  of  our  City  Council,  in  the  years 
before  that  august  assemblage  "went 
native."  Urged  by  an  immature  but 
laudable  ambition,  he  ran  for  Mayor  of 
Quincv.    He  ran.    He  then  abandoned  his 


pursuit  of  public  office  and  followed  the 
peaceful  trail  of  sufficient  clients  to  keep 
his  taxes  and  grocery  bills  paid.  At  this 
time  he  has  found  success.  Incidentally, 
in  the  years  1925-1926  he  was  City  Soli- 
citor for  the  City  of  Quincy. 

He  is  married  —  and  all  is  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  Smith  household.  Need 
more  be  said ! 

Behind  the  Footlights 

'FTER  graduating  from  Quincy 
High  in  1921  and  Thayer  Acad- 
emy in  1922,  I  was  slated  for  a 
•business  career,  but  the  stage  had 
been  calling  me  since  early  boyhood,  and 
during  a  brief  visit  to  New  York  I  landed 
a  contract  on  the  Keith  Circuit  which 
gave  me  a  year's  experience  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  A  second  year  in  "Gus" 
Edwards'  Revue  took  me  all  over  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
the  fall  of  1925  I  sailed  for  England  at  a 
week's  notice  for  a  long  run  in  London 
and  other  English  cities  of  two  produc- 
tions, "The  Blue  Kitten"  and  a  Cochrane 
Revue. 

London  also  brought  an  engagement  of 
several  months  at  Ciro's,  where  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  some  very 
flattering  notices  in  the  London  papers, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  compli- 
mented on  my  dancing  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  well  as  receiving  a  "royal  com- 
mand" to  appear  before  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium  at  an  entertainment  in 
honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  It  was  also  a  satisfaction  to  ap- 
pear at  a  number  of  benefit  performances 
for  charity,  sponsored  by  various  "Dukes 
and  Duchesses."  At  one  of  these  private 
performances  I  took  part  in  one  of  my 
own  playets,  which  was  very  well 
received. 
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Two  of  my  longer  plays  are  now  under 
consideration  at  Hollywood  and  several 
short  sketches  are  being  favorably  re- 
ceived on  Broadway.  My  portable  type- 
writer is  always  with  me,  and  I  hope  some 
day  that  my  old  classmates  will  be  flock- 
ing to  see  the  latest  Broadway  success 
written  and  produced  by  their  old  chum. 

Bradford  Ropes. 

J.  Harry  Hooper  Remin- 
iscing 

^-w^HEN  the  request  came  from  the 
&  11  ^  Golden  Rod  for  a  few  words 
111  from  me,  it  carried  me  back  to 
^^  the  old  high  school  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  to  the  experiences  and 
classmates  of  that  time.  The  building 
then  was  on  Hancock  Street,  five  class- 
rooms, head  master's  office  and  study  hall 
on  the  first  floor,  a  pigmy  beside  the  high 
school  of  the  present  day. 

At  recess  we  bought  pie,  cake  and 
candy  at  the  store  down  the  street.  In 
winter  we  ran  "tiddlies"  on  the  pond  be- 
hind the  school,  although  I  seem  to  recall 
that  this  was  "out  of  bounds,"  and  there 
were  those  of  the  more  venturesome  who 
were  sent  to  dry  wet  feet  in  the  furnace 
room.  The  football  game  with  Thayer 
Academy  was  the  contest  royal,  while  our 
journey  to  Dorchester  caused  bad  blood, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  game  we  usually 
left  the  field  amid  volleys  of  stones  and 
the  exchange  of  fists. 

The  memory  returns  of  the  study  hall 
at  morning  assembly  and  of  "Pa"  Harper 
— as  we  fondly  called  him  behind  his 
back — reading  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians,  his  favorite  Bible  pass- 
age. In  the  years  that  have  followed  this 
has  come  to  be  my  most  prized  selection, 
and  I  often  wonder  if  it  is  because  I 
heard  it  read  so  frequently  in  the  old  high 
school  at  an  impressionable  age. 

Of  the  teachers,  I  remember  Miss 
Souther  the  best;  and  when  in  1925  I 
took  a  course  at  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg, France,  I  thanked  fortune  that  she 
had  given  me  a  grounding  in  the  French 


language.  Fraulein  Schroeder  came 
vividly  to  mind  the  same  summer  at 
Basel,  where  we  wished  to  find  a  certain 
museum,  and  again  at  Amsterdam,  where 
we  wished  to  know  the  most  convenient 
train  to  Leiden.  In  both  instances 
neither  French  nor  English  would  serve, 
but  my  rather  broken  German  carried  the 
day. 

The  study  of  English  has  been  my 
favorite  pursuit,  both  in  high  school  and 
afterwards,  and  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  classes  of  Miss  Fish  and  Miss 
Guild  for  giving  me  what  has  proved  to 
be  the  foundation  for  my  life  work.  Many 
of  the  selections  of  English  literature 
which  I  studied  or  committed  to  memory 
then  have  remained  with  me,  while  much 
that  I  have  attempted  to  make  my  own 
at  a  later  time  has  gone  from  me. 

Looking  forward  to  a  career,  I  had 
always  wanted  to  be  a  trial  court  lawyer, 
a  newspaper  man,  or  a  minister.  For  the 
first  twelve  years  after  graduation  I 
worked  on  a  legal  and  financial  weekly, 
beginning  as  office  boy,  reporter,  book- 
keeper and  editor,  and  ending  as  adver- 
tising salesman.  During  nearly  all  this 
period  I  spent  my  spare  time  as  local 
reporter  for  the  Quincy  Ledger.  It  was 
my  ambition  to  own  a  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business  of  my  own,  and  I  did 
enter  into  such  a  venture,  but  already  a 
stronger  influence  was  drawing  me. 

From  high  school  I  had  an  active 
interest  in  the  young  people's  society  of 
my  church.  The  social  and  parliamentary 
side  were  then  probably  of  greater  at- 
traction than  the  religious.  As  time  went 
on,  I  came  to  be  president  of  the  local 
group,  then  president  of  the  Boston 
Federation,  later  vice-president  of  the 
national  society.  The  work  of  these 
organizations  was  my  hobby.  The  time 
came  when  I  was  no  longer  a  real  young 
person.    Must  I  give  up  this  hobby? 

I  realized  that  church  work  appealed 
to  me — work  with  people  on  the  highest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  personal 
levels.  A  choice  was  made.  I  would 
enter  the  ministry.    It  would  not  be  easy, 
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and  I  was  married.  It  would  mean  a 
financial  strain  and  the  difficulty  of  aca- 
demic work  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years.  I  have  never  been  sorry.  After 
study  at  a  theological  school  and  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  I  took  a  small 
church  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and 
four  years  later  came  to  the  Old  Meeting 
House  at  Hingham,  the  oldest  church  in 
continuous  use  in  America.  This  fall  finds 
me  beginning  my  fifth  year  in  this  de- 
lightful old  New  England  town. 

What  does  life  amount  to:  It  is  my 
experience  that  friendship  counts  more 
than  position;  that  life  gives  to  us  only  in 
proportion  to  what  we  put  into  it;  and 
that  we  obtain  lasting  satisfaction  only 
as  we  give  our  loyalties  to  something  big- 
ger than  ourselves.  My  feeling  is  partly 
expressed  in  this  working  principle  which 
I  set  down  a  while  ago:  "Give  to  each 
worthy  person  and  every  good  cause  a 
friendly  push  forward;  never  compromise 
with  evil  or  error,  but  always  speak  and 
act  in  love.  For  the  rest,  it  will  take  care 
of  itself."    (Signed)  J.  Harry  Hooper. 

Extract  from  a  Letter 

'RTHUR  DEAN  of  the  class  of 
J. '25   writes   the  following  item 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Dawes  about 
his  present  work  at  Madawasha, 
Maine: 

"About  a  month  ago  I  heard  of  a 
chance  up  here  as  an  assistant  chemist,  I 
got  the  job  and  here  I  am.  The  work  is 
not  too  hard,  now  that  I  have  much  to 
learn.  At  present  I  analyze  water,  resin, 
alum,  check  the  concentration  of  each 
and  get  plenty  of  exercise  running  about 
the  mill.  The  factory  itself  is  three 
stories  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  gross  production,  although 
much  has  been  called  out  because  of 
weakness  is  three  million  pounds  a  week. 
This  sheet  is  a  small  fraction  of  last 
week's  output.  Although  I  know  you 
wouldn't  chew  gum,  we  also  make  all  the 
wrappers  for  the  Wrigley  people,  so  the 
next  time  you  make  some  one  take  a  trip 
to  the  waste  basket,  have  mercy  on  him, 
for  he  is  stimulating  business  for  me." 


AH  that  Most  People  Would 
Care  to  Read  About  Me 

I  feel  quite  complimented  by  being 
listed  as  one  of  the  "notable  alumni  of 
Quincy  High  School."  I  am  very  much 
in  doubt,  however,  as  to  how  much  infor- 
mation you  wish  me  to  furnish  about 
myself.  In  view  of  this  doubt  and  the 
short  time  before  you  go  to  press,  I  am 
merely  including  a  few  statements  of 
fact,  which  will  probably  be  all  that  most 
people  would  care  to  read  about  me. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carle  R.  Hayward. 
CRH:0 
Enc. 

CARLE  R.  HAYWARD 

Born:  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

Present  Residence:  Quincy,  Mass. 

Education:  Public  Schools  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  Graduated  from 
Quincy  High  School,  1900.  Gradu- 
ated from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1904.  Degree:  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

Instructor  in  Science,  Bellows  Academy, 
Fairfax,  Vermont,  1904-1906. 

Successively  Instructor,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor and  Associate  Professor  in  De- 
partment of  Mining  Engineering  and 
Metallurgy,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  since  1906. 

Member  Quincy  City  Council,  1907. 

Member  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers  since 
1907.  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Sec- 
tion of  this  Society,  1925-1927. 

President,  Massachusetts  Christian  En- 
deavor Union,  1916-1918. 

President,  Quincy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  since  1923. 

Author  of  Translation  of  Borchers  "Met- 
allurgy" (from  the  German,  assisted 
by  W.  T.  Hall). 

Author  of  "Metallurgy  of  Copper." 
(Revision  of  original  book  by  H.  0. 
Hofman.) 

Author  of  "Outline  of  Metallurgical  Prac- 


tice. 


Author   of   many   papers   on   Metallurgy 
for  Technical  Journals. 
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Our   Friends 


Melvin  Thorxer 


^^^^HIS  Hoover  Prosperity  doesn't 
M  C\  seem  to  be  getting  this  editor 
^^  J  many  exchanges.  Are  the  paper 
^^^  mills  bankrupt:  Come  on  all 
ye  contemporaries  and  give  a  confrere  a 
hearty  lift  by  sending  him  a  load  of  cheer 
in  the  shape  of  a  nice  fat  magazine. 

(WHAT  WE  THINK  OF  OTHERS- 
THERE   AREX'T  MANY) 

The  Hebronite — Hebron,  Nebraska. 

This  publication  contains  the  essential 
feature  of  all  newspapers — news.  And 
wide-awake  news,  at  that.  The  editorials 
contain  much  food  for  thought. 

The  Brown  and  Gold — Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
A  fine  newspaper  of  its  type.    Plenty  of 
gossipy    articles,    catchy    headlines,    and 
snappy  cartoons.    Your  "By-Weakly"  in- 
terviews are  a  pleasing  novelty. 
The  Semaphore  —  Stoughton,  Massachu- 
setts. 
Although   we   miss    the   cover   and    all 
around  attractiveness  of  the  magazine  you 
used  to  publish,  you  have  done   an   ex- 
cellent   piece    of    work    with    your    new 
venture. 

The  Monad — Belleville,  New  Jersey. 

Of  special  enjoyment  was  the  column 
called  MUD.  but  all  of  your  material  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  You  are 
blessed,  it  seems,  with  an  abundance  of 
literature. 

The  Tattler — Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

Your  Alumni  Notes  are  perfectly  ar- 
ranged and  your  editorials  are  to  the 
point.  Wouldn't  more  stories,  however 
add  to  your  other  attractive  departments : 

The  Gazette — Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Your  stories  are  numerous  and  inter- 


estingly written,  your  editorials  hit  the 
right  spot,  your  personal  columns  are 
tangy,  and  your  joke  department  is 
chock  full  of  real  humor.  Yours  is  a 
magazine  we  shall  strive  to  equal. 

The    Red   and   Black — Newport,    Rhode 
Island. 

Your  class  notes  provide  real  entertain- 
ment and  Pat  the  Senior  is  a  spicy  col- 
umnist.   We  like  your  cover. 

WHAT  OTHERS  WRITE  (AND  MAY- 
BE THINK)  OF  US 

The  Gazette — We  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  your  magazine.  All  depart- 
ments are  excellent.  Your  exchange 
editor  surely  deserves  credit  for  his  fine 
work. 

The  Tattler — An  excellent  magazine! 
Your  athletic  and  joke  departments  are 
especially  good.  We  enjoyed  the  "Cen- 
sus." 

The  Semaphore — Yours  is  a  magazine 
to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover.  Your 
department  headings  are  clever.  The 
reserved  section  for  autographs  is  a  very 
good  idea. 
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Here  beginneth  an 
epistle  to  tell  you  what 
goes  on  over  the  lines 
and  on  the  side  lines  of 
our  football  games.  You 
know  Quincy  plays  foot- 
ball? You  do!  Well,  you'd  never  know 
it.  Did  you  see  the  Abington  game?  No? 
Oh,  just  one  of  the  2,000  who  "just 
couldn't  get  to  see  that  game!"  Don't 
forget  your  own  wedding,  will  you? 
Well,  Abington  bowed  to  Quincy  to  the 
tune  of  13 — 0.  (Lost  a  quarter  on  that 
game.)  Quincy  also  beat  them  in  base- 
ball last  spring.  You  saw  that — Oh,  yes, 
the  tall  blonde  was  some  attraction. 
You  liked  the  catcher?  Well,  well,  well! 
You  should  see  that  man  in  his  blue 
jersey  with  a  number  15  on  his  back. 
Sure,  he  plays  football.  Oh,  oh,  another 
season  ticket  sold.  Well, — to  be  serious, 
Mr.  MacDonald,  with  the  assistance  of 
Jimmy  LeCain  and  Kenneth  Hudson,  has 
built  up  a  good  fast  team.  Fast?  Of 
course.  How  about  "Little  Bob"  Gentry? 
Can  that  man  run?  And  how!  He 
ought  to  run  for  presidency.  He  would 
be  able  to  dodge  all  the  tacklers  on  the 
opposing  political  party.  And  Melville! 
Did  he  show  what  his  legs  could  do  at 
Newton!  You'd  think  it  was  Quincy's 
stadium  they  were  dedicating  the  way 
they  played.  Tough  we  didn't  beat 
them.  The  score  should  have  been  7 — 6, 
but  next  year  will  be  another  time  to 
show  them  just  how  Quincy  can  come 
back.  The  game  at  Newton  was  one  of 
the  best  games  played  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Every  man  was  there 
doing  his  duty.  Can  "Bill"  Sullivan  and 
"Pete"    Smith    cooperate?      That's    from 


playing  baseball.  In  baseball,  they 
practiced  throwing  the  little  baseball  to 
each  other  and  when  it  comes  to  passing 
the  pig  skin,  oh,  oh,  Pete  just  opens  his 
arms  to  the  ball  and  it  comes  right  to 
him. 

Milton  bowed  to  Quincy,  9 — 6,  but 
such  a  game!  Mr.  MacDonald  didn't 
know  just  what  the  audience  wanted  the 
way  they  were  yelling.  The  second 
team  started  and  scored  two  points  for  a 
touchdown.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing much  headway,  so  the  crowd  started, 
"We  want  the  first  team.  We  want  the 
first  team,"  and  kept  this  up  until  they 
got  the  first  team.  Immediately  Milton 
rushed  down  the  field  for  their  only 
touchdown.  The  shout  then  went  up, 
"We  want  the  second  team.  We  want  the 
second  team."  However,  the  first  team 
saved  their  reputation  by  making  a 
touchdown,  and  "Sully  added  the  point. 
"Bob"  Gentry,  or  Albie  Booth,  was  the 
outstanding  player  that  game. 

Melrose  was  again  our  bugbear  and 
went  home  with  a  12 — 0  victory.  It 
seemed  in  that  quarter  a  Quincy  man  was 
carried  out,  "Chet"  Young  being  the  first 
victim.  Tough  on  "Chet"  because  of  the 
party  that  night,  but  "Sully"  made  up  for 
the  lanky  captain. 

Among  the  missing  at  the  Beverly 
game  were  99  44-100%  of  the  Quincy 
High  School.  They  shouldn't  have 
minded  a  little  (get  that, — little)  bit  of 
rain  we  had  October  25th.  They  can 
float  if  they  are  the  99  44-100%  I'm 
thinking  of.  That  game  was  the  mud- 
diest, ooziest,  slimiest  game  I  ever  saw. 

Quincy  put  Beverly  down  for  their  sec- 
ond defeat  this  season.  Even  though 
there  was  only  a  handful  at  the  game, 
the  cheering  was  always  at  a  high  pitch. 
The  spectators  all  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  field  and  tried  to  out-yell  the  Bev- 
erly rooters.     One  man  was  loud  in  his 
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boasts  abcut  the  Beverly  team,  and  told 
us  to  wait  until  they  put  in  the  first  team. 
We  waited.  Quincy  made  a  spectacular 
touchdown  with  two  forward  passes,  and 
also  received  by  a  lucky  break  the  point 
after  the  touchdown.  The  ball  just 
bounced  the  crossbar  and  decided  to  go 
over.  To  make  the  day  altogether  suc- 
cessful the  cross  country  team,  using  5 
men  against  about  20  Beverly  men,  took 
four  firsts,  for  a  score  of  21 — 35.  Oh,  our 
track  is  good !  What  I  mean !  They  are 
just  crazy  about  each  other,  too.  They 
can  usually  be  seen  at  the  meets  holding 
hands  and  taking  the  4  or  5,  maybe  8 
firsts. 

Ever  hear  of  greased  lightning:  Well, 
if  you  were  among  those  present  at  the 
Lynn  Classical  game  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber vou  saw  it  exhibited  in  "Albie  Booth" 


Gentry,  for  lightning  and  mud  for  grease. 
Everything  happened  in  the  second  period 
— when  Lynn  broke  loose  for  three  touch- 
downs (OH!).  On  one  of  the  plays  all 
that  we  could  see  was  a  pile  of  arms,  legs, 
helmets,  sweaters,  and,  to  make  this  solid, 
mud  packed  in  all  the  chinks  and  smeared 
all  over.  Just  a  little  get-together,  don't 
you  know.  Everyone  participated  in  this 
pig  pile  except  "Bob"  Gentry  and  Bene- 
dette  of  Lynn,  who  was  busy  running 
away  with  the  ball.  Of  course,  Bob  was 
right  after  him.  He  knew  that  wasn't  the 
thing  to  do, — let  a  man  run  away  with 

the  ball.  They  might  need  it  in  the  next 
game.  After  Lynn  scored  3  touchdowns, 
Quincy  decided  the  fun  had  gone  far 
enough  and  put  up  a  hard  fight  in  the  last 
two  periods.     But  of  no  avail! 


Quincy  High  Football  Team 
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Girls'  Sports 

No  Golden  Rod  athletic  section  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  girls' 
sports.  The  girls  have  been  noticeably 
on  the  front  page  in  tennis.  Louise  Rood 
and  Katheleen  Hofferty  have  exhibited 
fine  ability  in  this  sport.  There  was,  in 
September,  a  tournament  between  the 
classes.  The  seniors  were  victors  by 
showing  the  sophs  that  they  were  the 
"high  ups"  and  even  if  they  could  beat 
the  Juniors,  Seniors  were  a  different 
story. 

Field  hockey  is  now  in  vogue.  The 
teams  have  been  formed  and  games 
started.  Sadie  Beaton  is  captain  of  the 
sophs  and  is  a  hard  fighter.  Mary  Lamb 
was  chosen  captain  for  the  juniors  and 
Adelade  Chapman  of  the  seniors. 


Louise  Rood 
These   Hard   Football   Men 

Someone  writes  in  to  ask  whom  Allan 
Melville  was  thinking  of  when  he  said, 
"Soccer  again !" 


Cross  Country  or  Those  Who  Run 

Behold,  yes,  lo  and  behold,  the  Quincy 
cross-country  team,  undefeated  in  dual 
meets.  The  men  who  are  wearing  the  tra- 
ditional unwashed  suits  are  Art  Sprague, 
captain;  "Streak"  Smeaton,  Frank  Delear, 
Armas  Hill,  and  Paul  Brewer.  No,  it's 
not  the  Brewer  that  plays  football,  it's  his 
twin  brother.  Will  we  ever  get  that 
straight?  Most  of  the  team  have  come  in 
first  in  all  meets  so  far  this  year.  The 
Beverly  meet,  which  was  held  during  the 
football  game  with  the  same  school,  was 
run  under  such  difficulties  as  running 
ankle  deep  in  mud  and  knee  deep  in 
water.  Well,  they  ought  to  get  the  winged 
letters,  even  if  they  didn't  place  first  at 
Harvard.  Football  and  cross-country 
both  didn't  get  started  that  first  day  of 
November. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  who  sang 
in  his  bath?  Well,  you  should  hear  the 
team  in  the  shower — oh!  oh!  Why  girls 
leave  home. 

As  per  usual  our  soccer  team  is  hitting 
on  high  again  this  year  and  in  the  five 
games  to  date  they  are  undefeated.  Too 
bad  that  they  don't  receive  better  support 
from  the  students ! 

What  the  boys  in  Blue  and  White 
didn't  do  to  Watertown  in  their  opening 
game  of  the  season !  Using  many  reserves 
towards  the  end  of  the  game  and  piling 
up  six  goals  isn't  so  bad  for  a  start,  huh ! 

Johnny  Brown,  he  of  the  curly  hair, 
who  is  attempting  to  fill  the  shoes  of  Bob 
Muir  at  center  forward,  started  off  in  a 
manner  which  bids  fair  to  equal  that  of 
his  predecessor,  by  netting  three  of  the 
team's  goals. 

Alec  Mitchelson  or  "Wee  Mitch,"  the 
Peter  Pan  of  the  booting  team,  sure  finds 
some  tough  propositions  in  his  opponents. 
Alec  has  yet  to  meet  an  opposing  player 
who  is  not  double  his  weight  and  much 
taller.  But,  oh  how  they  fall  when  he 
starts  his  elusive  tricks. 

Well,  it  took  our  own  Quincy  High 
team  to  put  a  stop  to  Worcester  Acad- 
emy's winning  streak,  which  had  extended 
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over  three  years  of  playing.  When  our 
boys  left  the  field  they  left  a  dazed 
Academy  team  to  ponder  over  their  first 
setback  since  1927. 

We  wonder  if  the  soccer  team  would 
have  lost  its  outside  right  if  Air.  Wilson 
had  been  at  the  Worcester  game  to  watch 
Jepsen  go  tearing  by.  The  fans  on  the 
sidelines  must  have  been  thinking  that 
Charley  Paddock  was  treating  them  to  an 
exhibition. 

Maybe  the  boys  liked  the  aftermath  of 
the  game  better  than  the  game  itself,  for 
happiness  radiated  from  the  faces  of 
everyone  as  they  trouped  into  the  school's 
luxuriant  dining  hall  for  their  "eats." 

Jay    Desmond    came    through    in    the 

pinch  at  Exeter,  as  he  did  so  many  times 

for  the  baseball  team  last  season.  A 
hefty  boot  from  a  free  kick  tore  its  way 
through  the  goal  for  the  only  score  of  the 
game.     Well,   we   must   admit   that  full- 


backs do  come  in  handy  at  times,  in  the 
offensive. 

Captain  Bill  "Jeff"  Jensen  is  what  one 
should  call  a  real  captain.  The  examples 
set  by  Bill  are  so  high  that  the  rest  of  the 
team  find  it  hard  to  follow,  but  it  brings 
success.  Keep  them  going,  Bill.  We're 
banking  on  another  undefeated  team  this 
season. 

On  the  trip  to  Exeter  there  were  two 
things  that  the  team  enjoyed  more  than 
anything  else.  One  was  the  "feed"  which 
was  forthcoming  after  the  game  and  the 
other  was  the  fine  female  scenery  which 
they  were  treated  to  while  passing  by  the 
Haverhill  High  School. 

After  waiting  patiently  for  five  weeks 
for  their  game  with  Tufts  Reserves,  rain 
fell  heavily  for  the  entire  game,  but 
nevertheless  the  game  went  on,  with 
Faxon  Field  a  veritable  sea,  through 
which  the  Blue  and  White  managed  to 
plod  to  a  5 — 0  victory. 


Quincy  High  Soccer  Team 
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Fans  who  were  on  hand  to  witness  the 
game  were  given  their  first  thrill  in  the 
opening  minute,  when  the  Medford  goalie 
dived  into  a  puddle  a  foot  deep,  but  he 
came  "swimming"  to  the  surface  with  the 
ball  clutched  safely  in  his  hands. 

A  big  puddle  of  water  in  the  field 
quickly  transformed  the  teams  into  mov- 
ing cakes  of  mud  and  the  spectators 
began  to  wonder  whether  they  were  really 
watching  a  soccer  game  or  a  new  style  of 
water  polo.  Probably  it  was  a  combina- 
tion of  both. 

The  fans  must  have  thought  that  they 
had  been  suddenly  transported  to  Yellow- 
stone Park  while  watching  the  Tufts 
game,  for  an  "Old  Faithful"  suddenly 
spouted  up  before  them.  They  discov- 
ered, however,  that  it  was  only  Al  Paine, 


the  Camera  of  the  team,  testing  the  depth 
of  the  puddle  on  his  back. 

With  half  a  season  successfully  passed, 
the  team  is  now  chanting  the  "On  to  New 
Bedford"  slogan,  and  preparing  diligently 
for  the  objective  game  of  the  season  with 
the  High  School  team  of  the  Whaling 
City. 

What  the  other  athletic  teams  have 
failed  to  do,  the  soccer  squad  is  attempt- 
ing and  hope  to  bring  one  title  to 
Quincy,  at  least.  The  eleven  is  clamoring 
at  the  door  of  the  New  England  High 
School  championship,  and  a  win  over  New 
Bedford  in  the  objective  game  of  the  sea- 
son is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  lads  in 
Blue  and  White  to  bring  this  honor  to 
their  Alma  Mater. 

A  second  soccer  team  has  been  spon- 


Cross  Country  Team 
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sored  this  year  and  they  have  done  almost 
as  well  as  their  Varsity  brothers,  losing 
but  one  game  to  date. 

The  iron}-  of  fate:  Our  second  team 
romped  over  Plymouth  High  to  a  7 — 2 
win  and  then  the  following  week  received 
their  only  setback  at  the  hands  of  the 
same  team  by  a  score  of  5 — 2.  Maybe 
our  players  only  got  sympathetic  and 
decided  to  let  the  team  win  one  game  in 
three  years,  anyway.  \\  ell,  we  admire 
the  spirit. 

The  boys  bumped  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
at  New  Bedford,  and  only  a  fine  display 
enabled  them  to  hold  the  strong  Voca- 
tional team  to  a  tie  at  Battery  Park,  the 
scene  of  mam-  conflicts  in  which  Coach 
Tommy  Fleming  participated  some  time 
ago.    Good  work,  huh  ! 

Y\  atertown  certainly  did  bring  water  to 
Quincy.  Twice  they  were  scheduled  to 
kick  off  at  Faxon  Field,  but  on  both  oc- 


casions rain  made  the  playing  of  the 
game  impossible.  Well,  lets  hope  Doc 
Whiting  will  show  a  better  meteorological 
ability  next  time,  or  else  hire  Professor 
Rideout  to  give  some  aid. 

The  second  team,  however,  redeemed 
itself  immediately  after  by  defeating 
Trade  by  a  5 — 0  score.  Jensen  enjoyed 
himself  immensely  in  the  new  role  of 
center  forward  for  the  seconds  and  actu- 
ally broke  into  scoring  column.  We  cer- 
tainly do  have  to  hand  it  to  these  full- 
backs of  ours. 

Well,  we'll  see  just  how  the  team 
shapes  up  to  our  first  two  teams  when 
they  meet  the  Alumni  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  All  our  former  stars — Pitts,  Swan, 
Miller,  Muir,  Thompson,  and  others — will 
square  up  to  the  1930  team.  Our  boys 
may  be  Xew  England  High  School 
champions  by  that  time.  Well,  we  wish 
them  everv  success. 


Senior  Interclass  Champion  Football  Team 
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LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  SENIORS 


Juniors   0 

High   Sophs., 0 

Low  Sophs _ 0 

Quincy  J.  V 0 

Thayer  Acad.  J.  V 0 

0 


Seniors 
33 
28 
19 
14 
6 

100 


The  Senior  interclass  team  has  had  the 
best  team  since  the  inauguration  of  inter- 
class football  last  year. 

It  was  coached  by  Rus  Albro  and 
Walter  Bassett. 

It  can  boast  of  a  backfield  which  is  al- 
most on  par  with  the  present  varsity 
backfield.  Pewee  Cahoon  was  the 
diminutive  quarterback  of  last  year's 
varsity  team.  Johnny  Travis,  although 
never  eligible  for  varsity  competition,  is 
one  of  the  best  backs  in  the  school.  Bill 
Bailey,  last  year's  varsity  backfield  star, 
and  all  South  Shore  halfback,  played  at 
fullback.  Capt.  Walter  Bassett,  who  has 
played  both  halfback  and  quarterback  on 
the  varsity,  filled  out  the  backfield  at 
right  half.  Substitute  backs  were  Fred 
George  and  John  Anderson. 

The  strong  line  held  the  much  heavier 
and  experienced  High  School  J.  V.'s  for 
four  downs  on  the  two-yard  line.  This 
was  the  nearest  that  any  team  has  come 
to  scoring  on  the  Seniors. 

The  last  game  of  the  season  was  played 
against  the  Thayer  Academy  J.  V.'s  at 
South  Braintree.  Although  outweighed 
about  twenty  pounds  a  man,  the  Seniors 
came  through  with  a  win. 

Johnny  Travis  was  the  high  scorer  of 
the  season,  with  Griffin  and  Bassett  fol- 
lowing closely  in  the  points. 


The  Keeler  Murder  Case 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  Four  shots 
rang  out  in  rapid  succession,  piercing  the 
light  with  an  ear-splitting  darkness. 
Philo  Hill,  master  mind,  came  to  a  gradual 
halt,  lit  a  Nonchalant,  and  said,  simply, 
"A  man  with  a  brown  Fedora  over  his  left 
eye  has  just  been  murdered."  He  was  like 
that, — quiet,  unassuming,  and  simple.  Oh, 
very  simple !  In  fact,  we  called  him  simple 
Philo.  This,  then,  is  the  man  with  whom 
you  disastrous  scoundrels  are  dealing. 
No  sooner  had  he  made  this  astounding 
statement  than  he  saw  the  culprits.  There 
was  a  high-powered  car  drawn  up  beside 
the  road  with  the  crumpled  body  of  a  man 
lying  on  the  ground  near  the  rear  wheel. 
Four  greasy-looking  foreigners  and  a 
dapper-looking  gent,  whom  Philo  immedi- 
ately spotted  as  the  leader,  were  standing 
in  a  morbid  circle  around  the  prostrate 
form. 

Without  the  least  trepidation,  our  hero 
tiptoed  over,  gun  in  hand.  "Things  are 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass  when  people  are 
taken  for  a  ride  in  broad  daylight,  and  on 
a  main  street,"  he  cheeped,  in  a  heavy 
growl.  As  he  drew  closer,  he  stopped 
suddenly, — frozen.  The  dapper  gent  had 
started  to  talk, 

"Say,  listen  you,"  he  said,  indicating 
the  man  on  the  ground,"  if  you  can't  stop 
a  car  from  backfiring,  go  back  in  the 
garage  and  get  a  man  who  can.  I  have  to 
demonstrate  this  auto  to  these  four  gen- 
tlemen." 

Philo  is  coming  around  nicely  now, 
thank  you. 


S.  S.  Van  Cooper. 
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Smile  Awhile 


"You'll  have  an  unhappy  end,"  warned 
the  man  to  the  football  coach,  as  the 
player  in  question  caught  the  football  on 
the  nose. 


"This  is  of  the  devil's  brew,"  he  ex- 
claimed distastefully.  "At  least,  we  never 
made  it  like  this  in  Hoboken." 


We  suppose  we're  wrong,  but  we  have 
always  imagined  King  Richard  II  saying, 
"A  horse!  A  horse!  My  kingdom  for  a 
horse!"  when  he  saw  Lady  Godiva  going 
down  the  street. 


Then  there's  the  wren,  who  thinks  that 
a  codicil  is  a  fish  net. 


We  will  now  gurgle  that  old  favorite 
dedicated  to  Sophomores:  "Sing  Some- 
thing Simple." 

"The  duce  is  wild,"  cried  the  Italian 
book  agent,  as  he  was  propelled  through 
the  door. 


A  gal  I  simply 

Can  not  stand 

Says,  "Now  ain't  that 

Just  too  awf'lly  grand!" 

The  guy  I  pass 

With  little  heeding 

Is  he  who  pipes, 

"Juh  do  your  outside  reading?" 


"It  isn't  the  interest,  it's  the  principle 
of  the  thing,"  remarked  the  stude,  as  he 
became  bawled  up  in  his  per-cent  prob- 
lems. 


Not  Where  the  Chicken  Got  the  Ax. 
(From  Dot  Bedford's  Syllabus.) 


Booth  was  a  half-crazed  actor  who  shot 
Lincoln  in  his  seat  while  he  was  attending 
the  theatre. 


"I'm  dancing  with  tears  in  my  eyes," 
said  the  gal,  as  he  stepped  all  over  her 
toes. 


"Take  the  heir,"  said  the  pickle  mag- 
nate, as  he  refused  to  buy  off  the  chorus 
girl. 


She's  great  fun  on  a  party,  but  dumb — ? 
She  thinks  a  spondee  is  a  golf  club  and  a 
mashee  is  one  of  those  guys  who  get  fresh. 


A  pedagogue 
I  regard  with  hate 
Growls  with  a  frown, 
"You're  half-a-minute  late." 


"Here's  the  latest  dirt,"  said  the  quar- 
terback, as  he  ground  the  ball-carrier's 
face  into  the  ground. 


Alice  wants  to  know  if  you  would 
classify  morphine  and  cocaine  with  the 
other  anapestics. 

Miss  Brown:  "What  does  an  ethical 
essay  mean?" 

Soph:  "Hy-powered." 

Miss  B.:  "Elucidate." 

Soph:  "Well,  ethical  gas  is  hy-powered 
gas,  so — " 
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Mr.  Wilson  to  late  pupil:  "Well— Well 
-Well—" 
Me:  "Have  a  La  Paloma." 


Mr.  Cutler:  "Who  determines  the  social 
actions  of  a  nation?  The  government? 
The  people?    Who?" 

Voice:  "Emily  Post." 

Keeler  (in  the  cafeteria) :  "Miss  Lewis, 
may  I  return  this  steak?  I'm  saving  my 
teeth  for  the  Brockton  game." 

Miss  Lewis  (looking  steak  over  care- 
fully) :  "Well,  I'd  like  to,  but  I'm  afraid 
you've  put  a  dent  in  it." 

Mr.  Cutler:  "How  about  Hannibal  in 
Missouri?" 

Slate  (awakened  from  deep  dream  of 
peace) :  "Oh,  they  eat  people." 

Regard  the  remains 
Of  Ruthless  Russ. 
He  deigned  to  call 
Mr.  Wilson, — Gus. 

Need  a  Flat  Surface? 

Mr.  Knapton:  "Thorner,  stop  writing 
on  that  paper,  and  use  your  head." 


It  Depends  on  Your  Report  Card 


testy 

explosive 

autocratic 

caustic 

hostile 

exasperating 

revengeful 


T  emperate 
E  levating 
A  nimating 
C  heerful 
H  elpful 
E  stimable 
R  easonable 


The  Flunker's  Chanty;    or  Thank 

the  Lord  That  We've  a 

Navy;  or — 

R.  Ballard,  F.'31 


When  report  cards  come  around  each  time 

.With  D  and  E  and  E, 

'Tis  then  I  get  a  hearty  pine 

To  be  far  off  at  sea. 

Chorus  : 
Oh.  life  at  sea  is  tough,  they  say 
No  time  to  fool  and  lark 
But  I'll  pass  hard  fare  and  little  pay 
For  .sailors  get  no  mark. 

When  Maw  looks  sad  and  Paw  looks  bad 
And  school  holds  no  more  bliss, 
I  feel  like  shouting  loud,  "Egad! 
I'm  a  Yank  and  not  a  Swiss!" 

Our  Navy's  just  a  bunch  of  lads, 
Bouncin'  boys  and  big, 
Who  were  put  in  bad  with  an  irate  Dad 
The  day  they  failed  in  trig. 

Chorus  : 


Oh,   For  a   Clubby   Sandwich! 

The  first  time  I  took  Dot  out  she  asked 
me  why  they  didn't  serve  demi-tasses  in 
smaller  cups. 

Just  Horse  Sense 

"If  you  ask  me,"  said  the  weary  senior, 
"I  think  the  story  of  Europa  is  a  lot  of 
bull." 

Will  claims  that  when  Jeanne  got  her 
lump  of  egotism  she  must  have  been  un- 
conscious for  a  week  from  the  force  of  the 
blow. 

"War,"  said  Sherman,  "is  hell."  Might 
we  take  this  occasion  to  add  that  deten- 
tion is  also — er — is  not  among  the  things 
to  be  desired  most? 
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Soderholm's   Swedish 
Rye  Bread 

made  exclusively  for  the  King  of  Sweden's 

household  by  the   famous 

Soderholm  family 

Is  made  for  YOU  by- 

GUAY'S     BAKERY 

QUINCY 


The  Power  of  Proxy 

Teacher  in  study  hall :  "If  anyone  was 
here  last  week  who  isn't  here  today,  please 
come  up  and  register." 

Operator 

Edward  E.  Wood,  Jr. 

Central,  give  me  2893; 
I'm  in  a  terrible  hurry. 
(Helen  hasn't  heard  from  me, 
And  she'll  begin  to  worry) 

Operator,  did  you  hear? 
Come,  get  yourself  a-humpin' 
Hello!  Is  that  you,  Helen,  dear? 
Wrong  number!  Ain't  that  sumpin'. 

Say,  Central!  Are  you  deaf,  or  dumb? 
Or  are  you  simply  crazy? 
For  service  rottener  than  bum. 
Say,  sister,  you're  a  daisy! 

All  right,  now,  Operator-2893 — 
That's  if  you're  not  too  dizzy! 
Hello,  Helen,  honey,  this  is  me — 
What?  Darn  it!  Line  is  busy! 


His  Handiwork 


-,  you  need 


Mr.  Knapton :  "Miss 

some  special  help  in  verbs." 

Al  Monroe:  "I'd  be  delighted  to  take 
her  in  hand,  Mr.  Knapton." 

Ted  Sullivan  (reading  an  original  com- 
position) :  "Even  the  cop  on  the  corner 
looked  new.  His  buttons  were  pressed 
and  his  pants  shined." 

There's  Something  Else  Wrong 
With  It 

Miss  Thompson:  "James,  did  you  study 
this  proposition?" 

James:  "No,  I  didn't." 

Miss  Thompson:  "Well,  remember 
there's  always  an  aftermath." 

Wouldn't  You  Like  To  Be  There 

Miss  Crockett  announced  in  English, 
"Dorothy  Burke  likes  'Roamin'  In  the 
Gloamin'  very  much." 
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The  Bentley  School 

of  Accounting  and 
Finance 

Started  in  1917  with  29  students 
Enrollment  this  year  2648  students 


It  is  the  largest  professional  school  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  train- 
ing men  for  specialized  positions  in  accounting  and  finance.  Men  only  are  ad- 
mitted. Students  are  enrolled  from  18  states. 

Graduation  from  high  school  required  for  admission. 

Completion  of  the  courses  in  the  Day  division  requires  two  years;  there  are 
no  electives. 

During  the  past  ten  years  our  graduates  have  demonstrated  the  thoroughness 
of  their  training  by  the  excellence  of  their  work.  The  success  achieved  by  them 
has  been  a  marked  aid  in  establishing  among  business  men  a  reputation  for 
Bentley  training  and  a  preference  for  Bentley  graduates.  Some  of  the  country's 
largest  corporations  send  representatives  to  the  school  each  year  to  select  men 
from  our  senior  class  to  develop  in  their  organizations. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  accounting  principles  and  quite  another  thing  to  apply 
them  as  a  skilled  technician.  At  this  school  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  perfection 
of  technic,  thoroughness,  and  facility  in  performing  accounting  work. 

Bentley  graduates  are  employed  as  office  managers,  cost  accountants,  private 
auditors,  statisticians,  credit  men,  comptrollers,  assistant  treasurers,  treasurers, 
branch  managers,  general  managers,  teachers  of  accounting,  and  public  account- 
ants. Those  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have  had  no  practical  experience 
start  at  a  salary  of  about  $1,'680  a  year,  and  make  an  average  advance  of  approxi- 
mately $250  a  year.  A  considerable  number  of  graduates  under  thirty-six  years 
of  age  are  earning  from  $5,000  to  $12,000  a  year. 

Employers  who  apply  to  us  for  graduates  emphasize  the  importance  of  per- 
sonality, ranking  it  second  only  to  technical  proficiency. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  enrolling  men  of  pleasing  personal  appear- 
ance,— commonly  referred  to  as  the  "clean-cut,  up-and-coming"  type.  Unless 
such  a  man  is  serious-minded  and  is  willing  to  work  hard  to  acquire  his  pro- 
fessional training,  Bentley's  is  no  place  for  him. 

There  is  no  school  in  which  a  more  sincere  effort  is  made  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  fine,  cordial  relationship  between  instructors  and  students  than  at 
Bentley's.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil,  but  an 
inspirational  association  between  co-workers.  Nothing  counts  so  much  as  gen- 
uine humanness. 

Excellent  living  accommodations  are  available  in  our  dormitories  and 
fraternity  houses. 

CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
Harry  C.  Bentley,  C.  P.  A.,  President 

The  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and    Finance 

921   BOYLSTON   STREET,   BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 


NOW    ON    DISPLAY 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons 

.-            *  The  New 

BIGGER  and  BETTER 

Dairy  Experts  for 
84  Years 

Chevrolet  Six 

Greater  Beauty 

Greater  Comfort 

Greater  Value 

Hood's  Milk  Used  Exclusively 
in  this  School 

Washington  Street  Garage,  Inc. 

216  Washington  Street 

Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Fred  B.  Jones  School 

Bus.  6115             Tel.  Granite         Res.  4096-W 

For  Modern  Drum' and 
Xylophone    Instruction 

SfljE  Uatlart  g>ijop 

Interesting  and  progressive  elementary 
and  advanced  course. 

Wall  Paper 

Studio: 

The  Shaw  Building,   2  Washington    St. 

Painting  and  Paperhanging 

Quincy 
Brockton,  28  Main  St. 

681  Hancock  St.,    Wollaston 

For  appointments  Telephone  Canton  60S 

Robert  Hunter,  Prop. 

Compliments  of 

To  Sport  Fans 

Reginald  H.  Gay 

Come  on  over  to 

Q.  H.  S.,  1915 

TALBOT'S 

Representing 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

and  get  a 

FOOTBALL  PIN 

Incorporated 

Investment  Securities 

With  a  snappy  blue  tassel  beneath 
To  help  make  Quincy  win. 

GRAnite  2266 

Edward  Howard 

Tel.  Granite  5762*5763  Hours  9  to  7.    Saturdays  9  to  9 

(yXM^&em&fyaAor 

Incorporated 

1218  Hancock  St.,  Elks  Bldg.,  Quincy 

PRICE  LIST 

Shampoos long  .75 

Shampoos short  .50 

Lemon  or  Tar  Shampoo extra  .25 

Golden  Glint  Shampoo extra   .50 

Oil  Shampoo extra   .50 

Blondex  Shampoo    $1.50 

Henna  Rinse $1.00 

Lemon  or  Vinegar  Rinse extra   .25 

Permanent  Waves bob   $10.00 

Permanent  Waves long   $12.00 

Marcel  Waves 75 

Retrace  within  three  days 50 

Finger  Waves $1.00 

Water  Waves   $1.00 

Facials $1.25  and  $1.50 

Henna  Pack   $3.50 

All  Dyes first  application  $7.50 

Dye  Retouch    $3.50 

Manicures 50 

Hair  Cutting 

Windblown first  cut  with  finger  wave   $1.50 

Windblown first  cut  $1.00 

Windblown    cut        .75 

Long  Hair first  cut  $1.00 

Long  Bob  . shingled       .75 

Shingle  or  Thinning 75 

Regular  Shingle 50 

Children's  Haircut 50 

Men's  Barber  Shop 

Shave 20  Oil  Shampoo 75 

Haircut       50  Other  Shampoos  .  .        .60 

Massage  Plain    .  .  .         .50  Singe 35 

Massage  Boncilla   .    $1.00  Hair  Tonic 15 

Shampoo  Plain  .35  Scalp  Treatment  .  .    $1.50 


DEPEND    ON    ICE 

GIRLS 

in  all  weather 

Gym        TAP  DANCING      Games 

Granite  City  Ice  Co.,  Inc. 

SWIMMING 

550  Adams  St. 
83  PennSt. 

Every   Friday 

at  1.45  P.  M. 

Tel.   Granite    2400-2401-2402 

At  the  Quincy  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Save  with  Ice 

Come  over  any  afternoon  for 
full    information 

SPORTING  GOODS 

NEW  TUXEDOS 

Radios  and  Auto  Accessories 

Ask  for  special  Q.H.S.  rates 

can  be  purchased  at 

Toddman's 

==f^=== 

REAC  &  WHITE 

TUXEDOS 
FULL  DRESS 

1550  Hancock  St. 

BKLnf 

oil 

CUATWAYS 

Shir.s,  Shoes,  etc. 

Quincy 

E      H  ' 

1 1 1  SUMMER  STREET 

Where  you  get  a  money  back 

4 

~                        BOSTON 

guarantee 

C.   TAYLOR— Q.  H.  S.  1905 

Other  stores  in  Lynn,  Salem  and  Maiden 

P.   SHUMAN-Q.  H.  S    1923 
H    BURR— President  of  Cla<s  Q.  H.  S.  1914 

Compliments  of 

READ  THE  BEST 

Q[he  (Jpuincy  grafting 

Adams  Shore 
Pharmacy 

QJompanj} 

Taylor  I.  Jone%  Reg.  Pharm. 

The  Army  Store' ' 

522  Sea  St.,  Quincy 

Circulating   Library 

23  School  Street,   Quincy 

Terms  5c  First  Day — 3c  Day  After 

(fyttmimf 

SWEET  SHOP 

High  grade  home  made 

Candies  and  Bon  Bons 

T.  H.  Anastos  and  P.  Anastos,  Props. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Visit  our  other  stores  at  Nantasket  Beach 

Tiny  Tee 

My  name  is  Tiny  Tee 
And  my  home  is  on  Hancock  street. 
I  charge  ten  cents  as  a  fee 
For  students  who  play  nine  holes  of 
me. 

Granite   City   Indoor 
Golf    Course 

Norfolk  BIdg.,      1458  Hancock  St. 

Opposite  Kresge's 

ATTENTION! 

Get  acquainted  with  Sam 

Bring    your    shoes   to 
SAM  STERN,  at   57 

Granite    St. ,    Quincy. 

(Opposite   Freight  Depot) 

He  will  REBUILD  them  care- 
fully.    Tell  him  all  about   your 
Shoe  Troubles  and  he  will  help 
you. 

Previously  located  at  257  Friend  Street, 
Boston,  for  fourteen  years 

Good  Material       Good   Workmanship 
SAM  STERN  Triples  the  Wear 

Leave  'Em  A.M.    Get  'Em  P.M. 

Davis'  Bakery 

1213  Sea  Street 
Houghs  Neck 

BREAD-PASTRY 

We  Deliver 
Call  Granite  7571-M 

So  if  you  are  planning  to  travel, 
Whether  by  land  or  by  sea, 
Visit  Carlson's  Travel  Bureau 
And  your  trip  will  perfect  be. 

Carlson's   Travel 
Bureau 

Granite  0052 
Opp.  Quincy  Depot 

M.  W.  Robinson 

When  in  doubt— - 

Send  Flowers 

Telephone  Granite  7620 

At  Quincy  Square                    QUINCY 

Thelma  Goode 

_^^^^^^^^^^                                 (Bc«.  V    S.  Pat.  Office! 

P^tSHS^l 

^    />    CT/MLY^S*} 

Often  it' s  -worth  a  Great  Deal  to  you  if  you  can  be  confident 
that  your  Printing  will  arrive  on  time!     Timely  Deliveries  of 
your  Printed  Matter  are  Insured  by  our  own  Delivery  Trucks. 

*  'New  York  Printing  Modes  of  Today  ' 

'  You  get   a  lot  of  Service   for  your    money  here ! ' ' 

265  Granite  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Our  many  customers  can't  be  wrong! 
Trade  at  Foy's  Market! 


Why? 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Because: — 

1.      Of  the  best  goods. 

Of  the  courteous  service. 
Of  the  pleasant  surroundings. 
Of  the  full  money  value. 

R.  E.  FOY  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Foy's 


Granite  7000 
1177  Hancock.  Street 

Opp.  Masonic  Temple 


Granite  2410 
39     Franklin    Street 

Established  1899 


QUINCY,    MASS. 


Phyllis  Newton 


Pettengill's 

Jeweler 

Our  jewels  come  from  far  away, 
They  always  outshine  the  rest, 
Our  prices  are  the  lowest, 
Of  stones  that  give  the  best. 

1462  Hancock  St.,    -    Quincy 

Charles  Jago 

BICYCLES 

Columbia                New  England 
Radio 

Harley  Davidson  and  Indian 
Motorcycles 

Cash  or  Time 

Bring  in  your  carriage  wheels.    We  re-tire 
them  while  you  wait 

WHEEL  GOODS 

C.  E.  CROUT 

Quincy  Trust  Opposite  us 

1 1  Cottage  Avenue,    =    Quincy 

Tel.  Granite  1759 

Typewriters 

Bought— Sold— Rented 

Only  agent  in  Quincy  for  the 

Remington  Portable  Typewriter 

Also  Corona  and  Royal  Portable 
Typewriters 

Moore — Waterman — Parker 
Ingersoll 

Fountain  Pens 

Dennison'a  Goods             School  Supplies 

McKENZIE'S 

Tel.  Granite  5131       3  Temple  Street 

HARRY  G.  MARCH 

' '  Radio  Exclusi  vely" 

Authorized  Dealers 
in 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 

ATWATER  KENT 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

VICTOR 

VICTOR  RECORDS 

1590  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 

Granite  4240                  Open  Evenings 

The  Evelyn 

Uraitty  Parlor 

Beauty  Culture 

in  all  its  branches 

3    COTTAGE  AVENUE 

Ritz  Apartment  Suite 

Telephone  Granite  7487 

For  Better 
Workmanship  &  Service 

Call  Granite  5118 

Prosperity 

Cleansing  and  Dyeing  Co. 

1637  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 

Alterations  and  Repairing  Neatly  Done 

Headquarters  for 

ffiabtvn  #tf  ts 

ThatJ&stforYears 

Electric  Gifts 

They  offer  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tions and  always  please  the  re- 
ceiver. Our  shops  are  a 
veritable  fairyland  of  Holiday 
offerings.  Plan  to  come  in  at 
your  first  opportunity.  A  visit 
will  help  you  in  your  problem 
of  what  to  give. 

Quincy  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Co. 


12  Saville  St. 
Quincy 


51  Billings  Rd. 
Norfolk  Downs 


Direct  from  Mill 
The 

Sweater  Shop 

1512  Hancock  St.,  Quincy 
We  carry  a  full  line  of 

Sweaters  and  Bathing 
Suits 

for  the  entire  family 

High  School  color  combination 

sweaters  made  to  order  here 

SHOP  AT 

The  Sweater  Shop 


1512  Hancock  St., 


Quincy 


']f  it's  knitted  we  have  it" 


Querns  in  ttje 

lailg  Safe 

of 

putney 

Often  are  accurately  partraueft 
in  tlje 

Patriot  UltbQtK 

ICeaos  in  Circulation 
Heads  in  Prestige 

A  2|ame  Nerosnaper 
3fur  94  fears 


Joyce  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

M    J.  L.  KENNEDY,  Mgr. 

Clothing  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children 

13-15  Granite  St ,      -         -         Quincy,  Mass. 

Faxon's  Block,  only  a  step  from  Hancock  St. 


IGorratne 

Heaitty  ^tjop 

Ujetnulc  Street,  QPuiucu. 


Some  of  the  Ads  in  this 
issue  are  student  written. 
See  if  you  can  find  them. 


Compliments 
of 

Senator  MacKay 


Compliments  of 

Griffin's  Market 


Allen  T.   Miller 


Registered  Pharmacist 


25  Independence  Ave.,  Quincy 


King's   Square   Bakery 

E.  PELTO,  Prop. 

Bread,  Rolls,  Cake,  Pastry 
15  Copeland  St.       -        -        Quincy 

Tel.  Granite  3634-M 


Compliments  of 

The  Gordon  Murray  Pharmacy 

L.  G.  MURRAY,  Prop. 

1537  Hancock  St.,     -         -         Quincy 


Delicious 

Downyflake  Doughnuts 

LINDEBERG'S 

Doughnut  Shop 

8  Copeland  St.,  -         -  '      W.  Quincy 


Compliments  of 

Nogler  &  Black  Co. 

Makers  of  Nan's  Mayonnaise 
23 1  Holbrook  Rd.,         Atlantic,  Mass. 

So.  Quincy  Shoe  Repair 
and  Shine  Parlor 

RALPH  MARELLI,  Prop. 

41  Franklin  St.,    -        -        Quincy 

Triangle  Filling  Station 

TEDO  GAUDIANO 

Tire  and  Battery  Service 
Alemite  Greasing  a  Specialty 

Cor.  Center  and  Copeland  Streets 
Tel.  Granite  4328 

Goldie's  Auto  Grave  Yard 

"The  House  of  a 
Million    Parts" 

West   Quincy,   Mass. 

Tel.  Granite  3814 


iWELER^ 

1592  HANCOCK  ST. 

Quincy,  Mass. 


Headquarters  for  Hamilton  Watches 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of 

FISHER'S 

"Where  the  Smartest 
Clothes  can  be  bought 
for  Less/' 


Sabean  Bros,,  Inc. 


1417   Hancock   Street 
Quincy" 


Tel.  Granite  8660-8661 

Blacker  &  Shepard 
Company 

LUMBER 

Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

Asphalt  Shingles 


Oakland  and 
Pontiac 


Sales  and  Service 


470  SEA  STREET 


Wallboard 


Millwork 


Atlantic  Motors,  Inc. 


Authorized 
Dealers 

Sales  and  Service 
50  Beale  St.,  Wollaston 

Tel.  Granite  6230 


IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

/ 

You  and  your  friends  will  prize  the  portrait  that 
looks  like  you — your  truest  self,  free  from  stage 
effects  and  little  conceits. 

I 

It  is  in  this  "long  run"  photography  that  PURDY 
success  has  been  won. 

Portraiture  by  the  camera  that  one  cannot  laugh 
or  cry  over,  in  later  years. 

For  present  pleasure  and  future  pride  protect  your 
photographic  self  by  having  PURDY  make  the 
portraits. 


TDTTPTYV       160   TREMONT  STREET 
rUI\U  X  j  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Official  Photographer  Q.  H.  S.,  Class  of  June,  1930  and  Feb..  1931 


Special  Discount  Rates  to  all  students  of  Q.  H.  S. 


Individuality 


1HD  loglBton  Street,  Stoatott 


ffiattrock  0744 


Distinction 


Compliments 


16  Beale  St.,  Wollaston 


Next  Door  to  Wollaston  Theatre 


yfjwace  JPart ridge  Co. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  SPORT" 


49  Franklin  Sy/fearWashintfori  Street 


Discount    Prices  to 

Quincy  High 

School 

Students 


Ask  Mr.  Whiting  for 
Discount  Card 


vtifncy,  Ma< 


"The  People's  Bank" 

Quincy  Trust  Company 

I486  Hancock  Street,    Quincy 

651  Hancock  Street  415   Hancock   Street 

Wollaston  Norfolk  Downs 

Checking  Department  Savings  Department 

We  operate  a  Savings  Department 
under  the  same  regulations  as  Sav- 
ings Banks.  Deposits  therein  are 
free  from  State  taxation. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

H.   E.  CURTIS,  President 
JOHN  S.   GWINN,  Treasurer 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System.  ALBION   M.   HILL,  Ass't  Treasurer 


First  National  Stores,  Inc. 

1380  HANCOCK   STREET 
Best  Quality 

Beef,    Pork,    Lamb,    Poultry 
Fish  and  Oysters 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Fruit 


Tel.   Granite   0297  for  your  order  and  we  will  have  it  ready 

when  you  call 

Special  attention  to  everybody 


NATIONAL 
MOUNT  WOLLASTON 

BANK 

Established  1853 

Savings  Department 

Interest  begins  tine  First  Day 
of  each  Month 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Boxes  rent  for  $5.00 
and  up  per  year 


Investment  Department  thru  our 
Correspondent 

The  First  National  Old  Colony  Corporation 


We  Buy  and  Sell  Bonds 
(Sl  Investment  Securities 


OPEN  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  7-9 


Member  of  Federal  Reserve  BanK 


Printed  by  r/f^V^^  Quincy,  Mass. 


